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Shadows and Straws 


N NEW YORK CITY, recently, a group of 
I plasterers presented a demand which is not unusual 

in these times. Although the union rate of pay 
is ten dollars a day, and they are now receiving twelve, 
they asked for Sunday work at twenty-four dollars a 
day. For reasons which had to do with an owner’s 
wish, they were conceded this demand. On the fol- 
lowing Monday morning they again gave notice that 
they must have Sunday work, at the same rate, as the 
price of their continuance. ‘This time, they were 
refused. ‘The architect calculated that their previous 
Sunday’s work had netted about one good half day 
per man. On being refused their demand, they downed 
tools and left the job. 

The occurrence is no doubt paralleled all over the 
land. Plasterers are scarce. ‘The market is in the 
hands of the sellers of that particular kind of labor. 
But the opinions expressed as a rule are severely con- 
demnatory of this sort of action. Certainly it is not to 
be upheld, but while any intelligent commentator must 
be aware of the extent of this practice in all modern 
business, since evidences of it are to be had in reading 
a newspaper, there is one particular aspect of the matter 
to which more attention might profitably be directed. 

In this issue of the JouRNAL, Mr. Ackerman writes 
on the “Division of Labor,” and the incident of the 
plasterers has a great deal to do with that question. 
For example, it is because of the division of labor 
that the plasterers were able to execute their frontal 
attack. No other trade will today do plastering. In 
former times this was not so. Bricklayers and masons 
and plasterers often did each other’s work. Now they 
have apportioned among themselves their various activi- 
ties. So it is all through the gamut of modern indus- 
try. A vested interest, or its equivalent, has been 
established. The practice obtains in all professions 
and is thoroughly entrenched in business. 

Running along with this evolutionary process there 
may be discovered the shortage of skilled workers in 
all lines of industry. The census statistics are illumi- 


nating, but the experience of architects generally bears 
out the considered opinion of students: The number 
of skilled workers is decreasing and the measure of 
skill is likewise deteriorating. ‘The Apprenticeship 
Committee of the Congress of the Building Industry 
in New York City is making the first concerted effort 
of which we have heard to discover the facts in the 
case and apply a remedy. ‘They are being actively 
supported financially by builders and by bankers, which 
may fairly be taken as added evidence of the condi- 
tions to which allusion is made. 

Yet it is very plain, if one stops to think of it, that 
the whole tendency of machine industry is to dispense 
with skill and judgment. In other words a major 
force is opposing a minor one. It has not passed un- 
noticed, by any means. Dr. Ralph Adams Cram, in his 
writings, has touched the question, though not prima- 
rily, particularly in “Walled Towns.” Mr. Arthur 
J. Penty, also an architect though practising in Eng- 
land, has probed the question deeply in his last work, 
“Post Industrialism,” which Dr. Cram is soon to 
review in these columns. Mr. Ackerman, a third 
architect, examines the question very closely, in the 
article to which we refer, and it is significant that the 
effect of the machine is being regarded with misgivings 
throughout the western world. ‘The east has long 
suspected it. The friends of Japan have noted the 
results of its adoption. The friends of China view its 
incursions there with keen regret, and the Chinese 
themselves are opposed to it. Rathenau, the assassin- 
ated German Foreign Minister, intimately connected 
with one of the greatest industrial establishments in 
the world, expressed the opinion in his remarkable 
writings, that machinery was one of the greatest 
dangers to civilization. 

Of what use to become acquainted with these facts? 
Perhaps no more than it is to learn that the result of 
the Cretan excavations completely changes the archeo- 
logical inferences of the last hundred years. On the 
other hand, in the event that one proposes to act, it is 
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sometimes useful to know the nature of the forces 
against which one is to contend. Such knowledge con- 
serves fervor and often prevents a foolish investment of 
energy. Life is a flow and gets rid of things by decay. 
The machine,, speaking generally, will decay along with 
the rest of things, unless the motive that now directs 
it toward the destruction of man is changed. 


LUNCHING with a member of the Royal Institute, 
in London, in May, our conversation fell upon the 
Royal Gold Medal, the award of which to Mr. 
Hastings had then been announced. Our host men- 
tioned Mr. McKim as having been the first American 
architect to receive the medal, and, neglecting to look 
up the fact, this error was so recorded in our August 
issue, much to the editor’s regret. The list of Royal 
Gold Medalists is appended below, from which it will 
be seen that Mr, Richard Morris Hunt was the first 
American architect upon whom the medal was be- 
stowed. The presentation address, and Mr. Hastings’ 
reply, appear in full elsewhere in this issue. 


1848—Charles Robert Cockerell. 
1849—Luigi Canina, Italy. 
1850—Sir Charles Barry. 
1851—Thomas L. Donaldson. 
1852—Leo Von Klenze, Austria. 
1853—Sir Robert Smirke. 
1854—Philip Hardwick. 
1855—J. I. Hittorff, France. 
1856—Sir William Tite. 
1857—Owen Jones. 
1858—August Stuler, Germany. 
1859—Sir G. Gilbert Scott. 
1860—Sydney Smirke. 

1861—J. B. Lesueur, France. 
1862—Rev. Robert Willis. 
1863—Anthony Salvin. 
1864—E. Viollet-Le-Duc, France. 
1865—Sir James Pennethorne. 
1866—Sir M. Digby Wyatt. 
1867—Charles Texter, France. 
1868—Sir Henry Layard. 
1869—C. R. Lepsius, Germany. 
1870—Benjamin Ferrey. 
1871—James Fergusson. 


1872—Baron Von Schmidt, Austria. 


1873—Thomas Henry Wyatt. 

1874—Geo. Edmund Street. 

1875—Edmund Sharpe. 

1876—Joseph Louis Duc, France. 

1877—Charles Barry. 

1878—Alfred Waterhouse. 

1879—Marquis de Vogiié, France. 

1880—John L. Pearson. 

1881—George Godwin. 

1882—Baron Von Ferstel, Austria. 

1883—Fras. Cranmer Penrose. 

1884—William Butterfield. 

1885—H. Schliemann, Germany. 

1886—Charles Garnier, France. 

1887—Ewan Christian. 

1888—Baron Von Hansen, Austria. 

1889—Sir Charles T. Newton. 

1890—John Gibson. 

1891—Sir Arthur Blomfield. 

1892—César Daly, France. 

1893—Rich. Morris Hunt, U.S.A. 

1894—Lord Leighton. 

1895—James Brooks. 

1896—Sir Ernest George, R. A. 

1897—Dr. P. J. H. Cuypers, Holland. 

1898—George Aitchison. 

1899—George Fredk. Bodley. 

1900—Professor Rodolfo Amadeo Lanciani, D. C. L. Oxon., 
Italy. 

1901—Not awarded owing to the death of Queen Victoria. 

1902—Thomas Edward Collcutt. 

1903—Chas. F. McKim, U.S.A. 

1904—Auguste Choisy, France. 

1905—Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., C.B., R.A. 

1906—Sir Alma-Tadema. 

1907—John Belcher. 

1908—Honoré Daumet, France. 

1909—Sir Arthur John Evans, D.Litt., F.R.S. 

1910—Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, Bart., R.A., LL.D. 

1911—Wilhelm Dérpfeld, Germany. 

1912—Basil Champneys. 

1913—Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. 

1914—Jean Louis Pascal. 

1915—Frank Darling, Canada. 

1916—Sir Robert Rowand Anderson. 

1917—Henri-Paul Nénot, Membre de l'Institut. 

1918—Ernest Newton, C.B.E., R.A. 

1919—Leonard Stokes. 

1920—Charles Louis Girault, Membre de I’Institut. 

1921—Sir Edwin Landseer Lutyens, R.A. 

1922—Thomas Hastings, U.S.A. 


The names of those deceased are printed in italics. 


C. H. W. 


The Autobiography of An Idea 


By LOUIS H. SULLIVAN 


CuapTer IV. 


A Vacation. 


UR child became moody. Day by day the hill- 
O side school and all its doings irked him ruth- 

lessly. In wood, field and meadow, his friends 
the birds were free. Why should he remain within 
these walls imprisoned and sad? He was a child of 
sudden resolves. On a morning early he went to the 
pantry. As he glanced over the shelves, his thoughts 
wandered to the pink and white smiling baker who 


delivered “Parker House Rolls” every so often, and, 
with a cheery word left thirteen for a dozen. “A 
baker’s dozen” he would say every time he drove up 
to the kitchen door; and then in a busy way inquire: 
“How’s all the folks?” “Guess I don’t need ask 
if this boy’s a sample.” Then he would make a quick 
step into his light wagon and away with a rattling 
start. The boy in the quiet pantry unbuttoned his 
blouse, as his thoughts went on :—Not so at the school: 
—Teacher was not always kind. Twice with a rattan 
she had whipped the palm of his right hand while he 
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placed his free arm across his eyes and bent his head 
and cried. It did not hurt much, but Teacher said it 
hurt her more than it did him. She told all the class 
so. She said she must make an example by having 
him stand on the platform and she said she did it to 
‘Jearn him to mind and pay attention”; that it was 
her moral duty to do so; that she could not fail in 
her moral duty even though it pained her; that she 
punished not in anger but in grief; and then she cried, 
her forehead bowed between her hands, as she sat at 
her desk on the raised platform; he recalled that she 
had cried this way every time she had whipped a 
child, and she didn’t whip very often either; so he 
bore her no ill will; yet he wondered why he should 
be whipped at school when he was never whipped or 
punished at all, at home; and again came floating 
the thought of the dainty baker-man; nimble, pink 
faced, blue twinkling eyes and jolly chuckle. ‘Thus 
musing but intent he filled his blouse with rolls and 
doughnuts and cookies—and buttoned up. Also, he 
had, hidden in his bosom, a small tin cup; for he knew 
where he was going. He was preparing to answer the 
call of a wooded ravine through which wandered a 
noisy rivulet. He had seen it but once, while on 
a walk with Grandpa, but he marked it then as the 
favored spot in his imaginary world. Once found and 
marked for friendship, it often had called to him in 
his school—a distant call—he could not come. This 


morning it called to him irrevocably and nearby. 
Without a word to any one he set forth, following the 
Stoneham Road westward until he reached the gate 


of a right of way leading northward. He climbed 
the padlocked gate, and, following the road, soon passed 
a long hillock to the left crowned with tall hardwood 
trees, then down grade, then upgrade to a crest where 
the road ended. He climbed the gate and in new 
freedom, lightly traversing the down slope, reached the 
depths of the promised land. One bright particular 
spot was his goal. It lay in the narrow bottom of the 
ravine just where the gurgling water passed hurriedly 
among field stones under tall arching oaks. Here 
was the exact spot for a dam. He got immediately to 
work. He gathered the largest field stones he could 
handle, and small ones too. He had seen Scotchmen 
and Irish build farm walls and knew what to do. He 
was not strong enough to use a stone hammer if he 
had had one. So he got along without. He found 
a rusty remnant of a hoe, without a handle; with this 
he dug up some stiff earth. So with field stones, mud, 
twigs and grass he built his dam. It was a mighty 
work, 

He was lost to all else. The impounded waters 
were rising fast behind the wall, and leaking through 
here and there. He must work faster. Besides, the 
wall must lengthen as it grew higher, and it leaked 
more at the bottom. He had to plug up holes. At last 


child power and water power became unequal. Now 
was at hand the grand climax—the meaning of all this 
toil. A miniature lake had formed, the moment had 
arrived. With all his strength he tore out the upper 
center of the wall, stepped back quickly and screamed 
with delight, as the torrent started, and, with one great 
roar, tore through in huge flood, leaving his dam a 
wreck. What joy! He laughed and screamed. Was 
he proud? Had he not built the dam? Was he in 
high spirits? Had he not built this dam all by himself? 
Had he not planned in advance just what happened? 
Had he not worked as hard as he had seen big men 
work? Wasn’t he a strong boy for his age? Could 
anything at school or at home compare with this? Ex- 
hausted with work and delight he lay stretched on his 
back, in the short grass, looking far up at the spreading 
branches, glimpsing bits of blue between the leaves, 
noting how these self-same leaves rustled softly, and 
twinkled in the sunshine. This rested him. Then 
hunger sharply called. He had cached his Parker 
House rolls and doughnuts and cookies, and his tin 
cup, on a big boulder in the shade. The “hired girl,” 
Julia, had taught him to milk. Dipper in hand he 
went afield to hunt up a cow. All cows were his 
friends. Soon he had the dipper filled with warm 
fragrant milk—his delight. Then came the repast 
near the site of his triumph. ‘Then he loafed and in- 
vited his soul as was written by a big man about 
the time this proud hydraulic engineer was born. But 
he did not observe “a spear of summer grass”: he 
dreamed. Vague day dreams they were ;—an arising 
sense, an emotion, a conviction; that united him in 
spirit with his idols—with his big strong men who did 
wonderful things such as digging ditches, building 
walls, cutting down great trees, cutting with axes, 
and splitting with maul and wedge for cord wood, 
driving a span of great work-horses. He adored these 
men. He felt deeply drawn to them, and close to them. 
He had seen all these things done. When would he be 
big and strong too? Could he wait? Must he wait? 
And thus he dreamed for hours. The shadows began 
to deepen and lengthen; so, satisfied, with a splendid 
day of work and pondering, he reached home in time 
for supper. Grandma said the usual grace, all heads 
were bowed as she appealed to her Lord of love to 
give strength and encouragement and to bestow his 
blessing upon this small family in their daily lives and 
tasks and trials and to give abundantly of His divine 
strength unto all that loved and obeyed Him. But 
the child’s thoughts were concrete and practical ; paral- 
lel to the prayer but more locally concentrated. His 
grandmama, in her appeal, spoke the beautiful old 
French with its liquid double-ell. Her voice soft and 
heartfelt meant peace on earth. He understood a 
little of it; he knew that the words Que Dieu nous 
bénit which sounded to him like one word: Kudgernoo- 
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baynee, meant: May God Bless us. He had no ob- 
jection to God as a higher member of the family; it 
was only the minister’s God, the God of Hell that 
he disliked and avoided. Nevertheless he wished the 
ceremony might be shorter—it would do just as well— 
for while Grandmama prayed, his mouth watered. 
He would have accepted prayer as a necessary evil were 
it not for the reconciling thought that God seemed to 
be Grandmama’s big strong friend; and what Grand- 
mama loved he knew he ought to love too; even as he 
loved his own idols—his mighty men. ‘The prayer 
done, a silver bell tinkled by Grandmama and Julia 
appeared, a glowing Irish vision, bearing high stacks 
of her wonderful griddle-cakes, a pitcher of real syrup, 
and a—Surely, why parade or parody a dreamer’s 
gluttony rising thus thrice daily like a Jinni of old 
within his nascent dream of power? After supper he 
visited his small garden in the large garden. It was 
more sizable now than last year. Satisfying himself 
that the four o’clocks, nasturtiums, geraniums, mig- 
nonettes, and the rest of the family were doing well, 
he trotted down the granite steps to the dirt road in 
front where he might practice at throwing stones—a 
sport strictly taboo in the fields, but permissible in 
the sterile pastures. Between his house and the Tyler 
farm house opposite, was quite an open space, con- 
taining, at a level considerably lower than the road, a 
small spring-fed pond. In this pond were colonized 
bull-frogs, mud turtles, minnows and leeches: bulrushes 
grew at each end. Stray cattle browsed about at times. 
This pond was one of the child’s possessions. It didn’t 
make any difference if it were called Tyler's Pond, 
it was his own just the same. Stone-throwing finished, 
he went there to look things over and satisfy himself 
that everything was all right as it should be. As he 
approached, the host of frogs were beginning their even- 
ing chant to the invisible King of all frogs; he waded 
in a bit; the clamor increased; then the bass volume 
became overtoned by the awakening sounds of tree 
toad, Katydid and cricket, while fire flies softly shone 
here and there. These were his familiars. Then he 
found a glow worm in the damp grass. As he held it 
in his hand he noticed with surprise that the surface 
of the pond was crimson: This was new to him. He 
waded a little ahead and was pleased to see the ripples 
turn silver and crimson as they moved away from him. 
He was pleased and somewhat perplexed. Somehow 
he looked straight ahead from where he stood in the 
water, and there right in the woods on Tompson’s 
knoll, he saw the setting sun, the trees silhouetting 
against it, and the lower sky aglow. He had seen 
many sunsets, but there was something peculiar about 
this sunset-—He would speak to Grandpa. The sun 


sank from sight; the western sky softened into gray, 
twilight deepened into gloaming as the child stood knee 
deep in the warm shallow water, lost in reverie so faint, 
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so far, so near, so absorbing, so vibrant that the once 
noisy chorus seemed a tranquil accompaniment to a 
melody that was of earth and sun in duo with his 
dream. He awoke! He must speak to Grandpa about 
the sun. 

Grandpa was willing, but careful. He well knew 
that a child’s mind was a tender thing. He was keenly 
observing, but said little. He quietly, even eagerly 
observed his grandson, as one might watch a precious 
plant growing of its own volition in a sheltered garden, 
but far from him was it to let the child suspect such 
a thing. He had often laughed at the child’s out- 
rageous frankness. It infinitely amused him; but when 
it came to knowledge, he was cautious—dropping in- 
formation by crumbs. But this time, when his grand- 
son in eager child-words dramatized the sunset and 
climaxed all by a sudden antithesis saying he had never 
seen the sunrise! How did the sun rise? Where did 
it rise? How did it rise? Would Grandpa tell him? 
Would Grandpa please tell him? Then Grandpa wide- 
eyed knew a mystic golden bell had struck the hour. 
He told the boy at once that the rising sun could not 
be seen from the house because Cowdrey’s hill shut off 
the view; that the sun truly arose far beyond this hill. 
That to see the sun rise one must go to the crest of the 
hill, whence one could see to the horizon. He used the 
word horizon boldly, as one throws down a card, and 
then with strategy of simple words, and easy similes 
he produced a sort of image for the child: difficult to 
do in a hilly country, and for the mind of one who had 
never viewed the open sea. Then he explained that 
the lay of the land westward of the house was not so 
hilly as that to the east, therefore one could view the 
sunset to fairly good advantage. 

In his discourse, he was careful not to mention the 
revolution of the earth, He knew well enough the 
child was living in a world of the senses. “But Grand- 
pa, is the sunrise as beautiful as the sunset?” “Far 
more so, my child; it is of an epic grandeur; sunset 
is lyric, it is an elegy.” These words escaped Grand- 
pa in a momentary enthusiasm. He felt foolish, as he 
saw a small bright face turn blank. However, he 
patched up the “lyric” and the “elegy” fairly well, but 
“Epic” was difficult. Had he but known of his grand- 
son’s big strong men:—how simple. Then Grandpa 
went on: “But you must know that in summer the 
sun rises very early, earlier than I ; and I scarcely believe 
my young astronomer will get out of his comfortable 
bed long before daylight, just to see the sun rise out 
of his bed,” and Grandpa chuckled. “Yes, I will, 
Grandpa, yes, I will”—and he slipped from his Grand- 
father’s knee to arouse the somnolent cat, and shape 
his plans for tomorrow, 

Restless through the night, he arose at twilight, made 
ready quickly, and passed up the road leading to the 
great ash tree whose companionship he ever sought on 
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high occasions. Here, under the wondrous tree—and 
with Cowdrey’s farmhouse resting silently across the 
way—here in stillness of oncoming dawn punctured 
here and there by a bird’s early chirp, and chanticleer’s 
high herald call heard near and far, raucous, faint, and 
ever fainter far away; the few remaining stars serene 
within the dome of pale passing night, he stood, gazing 
wistfully over the valley toward a far away range of 
dark blue drowsy hills, as the pallid eastern sky, soon 
tremulous with a pink suffusion, gave way before a 
glow deepening into radiant crimson, like a vanguard 
of fire—as the top of the sun emerging from behind the 
hills, its slow-revealing disc reaching full form, as- 
cended, fiery, imperious and passionate, to confront the 
child. Chilled and spellbound, he in turn became im- 
passioned with splendor and awe, with wonder and he 
knew not what, as the great red orb, floating clear of 
the hilltops overwhelmed him, flooded the land; and in 
white dazzling splendor awakened the world to its 
work, to its hopes, to its sorrows, and to its dreams. 
Surely the child, sole witness beneath his great ash 
tree, his wonder-guardian and firm friend sharing 
with him in its stately way as indeed did all the land 
and sky and living things of the open—the militant 
splendor of sunrise—the breaking of night’s dam—the 
torrent and foam of far-spreading day—surely this 
child that went forth every day became part of sun- 
rise even as this sunrise became forevermore part of 
him. The resounding power of the voice of the Lord 
of the sky and earth found in him a jubilant answer— 
an awakening world within, now aroused from its twi- 
light dream, its lyric setting sun, its elegy of the gloam- 
ing. The great world was alive to action. Men re- 
sumed the toil of countless ages: the child, illumined, 
lost in an epic vision, came slowly to a consciousness of 
his own small self, and the normal doings of his own 
small day. He made a long detour through the 
solemn pine woods near Whittemore’s, crossed the 
road there, descended into the small valley, followed 
it to and through a lumpy bog where skunk-cabbages 
grew and their synonyms wandered, scaled a low wall, 
followed a rivulet that traced from the considerable 
spring in the hollow of his own pasture, sat there 
watching a small frog, fell asleep, woke up, followed 
the hollow to the pasture’s high ground, turned into the 
walled road leading to the barn, stopped at the pump 
in the kitchen yard—and was late to breakfast. Grand- 
pa looked at him quizzically, but said nothing—he 
knew what the imp had been up to—he had heard him 
leave the house and had hastily donned gown and 
slippers, to watch his grandson disappear up the road 
to sunrise land. Julia was furious in rich brogue con- 
cerning punctuality, and the child, usually so naively 
communicative, said not a word to anyone about his 
adventure—it seemed to have happened for himself 
alone. Grandpa amused, amazed and disturbed by 
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this freak of his grandson, feared precocity—in much 
the manner that academically trained men are apt to 
fear manifestations of instinct. The only thing that 
reassured him was the fact that his grandson, between 
spells, was as ridiculously practical. As a matter of 
fact the child was living almost wholly in the world 
of instinct. Whatever there was of intellect consisted 
in keen accuracy of observation, and lively interest in 
all constructive affairs. Without reflection he admired 
work. ‘To see men at work, and himself to work, 
especially if he could participate, was his childish joy. 
With never a serious illness, most carefully reared as 
to dietary and early hours, he was sound. Though he 
was his grandparents’ pet, disparity in age, occupation 
and thought left him much to himself; and he did 
mostly as he pleased. What marked him apart and 
comforted his elders was an entire absence in him of 
destructive tendency. Therefore they allowed him the 
utmost freedom to go and come and do. This morning, 
breakfast out of the way, and Julia also, he went at 
once to his garden. His quick eye detected a fallen 
nasturtium; with his finger he dug up the offending 
cut-worm. How could a cut-worm do so shocking a 
thing? Had he not reared all these cherished beauties 
from the very seed? Had he not watched them grow- 
ing, day by day, from infancy to blossom-time—putting 
forth tender leaf after leaf, and unfolding their tiny 
buds into lovely flowers? Had he not watered them 
and weeded? How often had he wondered at what 
made them grow. How often, on hands and knees— 
close up—had he peered and gazed long, hungrily, 
minutely at them one by one, absorbed in their trans- 
lucent intimacy; indeed worshipped them in friend- 
ship until he seemed to fee/ them grow: that they were 
of his world and yet not of his world; that they seemed 
to live their own lives apart from his life. But he 
never said a word of this to Grandpa or to Grandma— 
They might not understand—and Grandpa might 
laugh. 

After further careful inspection, he left his garden 
friends for the day; and equipped as before, made his 
way to the ravine with its sturdy rivulet and the 
wreckage of adam. But this he judged was not dam- 
building day. He had not seen the full spread of his 
domain. He must explore. So saying, he followed the 
rivulet eastward out of the heavily wooded ravine, 
into a broad field of meadow grass where the small 
clear stream now flowed—in tranquillity winding its 
way. As he lifted his eyes from its course, there, 
solitary in the meadow, stood the most beautiful tree 
of all. He knew it at once for an elm; but such tall 
slender grace he had never seen. Its broad slim fronds 
spreading so high and descending in lovely curves en- 
tranced him. He compared it with the two Tompson 
elms. They were tall and spreading but stiff and 
sturdy. Now he knew why he had never adopted them: 































































































































































































































































































—they were pruned from the ground way up to the 
big strong branches, while this lovely sister of the 
meadow, beneath her branching plume, put forth from 
her slender trunk delicate frothy branchlets reaching 
almost to the meadow grass. Her beauty was incom- 
parable. Then he thought of his great ash tree. How 
different it was—so grand, so brooding, so watchful, 
on the crest of the hill; and at times, he firmly be- 
lieved, so paternal—so big-brotherly. But the lovely 
elm was his infatuation—he had adopted her at first 
sight, and still gazed at her with a sweetness of soul 
he had never known. He became infiltrated, suffused, 
inspired with the fateful sense of beauty. He melted 
for an instant into a nameless dream, wherein he saw 
she was sufficient unto herself, that like his garden 
plants she lived a life of her own, apart from his life. 
Yet they, both, lived in the same big world—they, 
both, for the moment stood in the same green field. 
Was there nothing in common? Did she not know 
he was there? Then he awoke!—he came to his 
senses, and turned to the practical business of hunting 
wild strawberries in the meadow grass. His dream 
had flitted by like a bird of passage. He looked upon 
her sanely now. She was still uniquely beautiful, he 
thought, in free admiration. So he had two trees now 
—all his own, and powerfully prized. It was all 
agreed. Then he moved further north to a dense 
mass of rather tall pines. He pushed in some dis- 
tance, saw a crow’s nest overhead, climbed painfully 
up to it, had barely looked in when came a horrible 
crawing; angry crows came suddenly from everywhere, 
bent on his destruction. Amid a fierce clamor, he de- 
scended to safety and then and there fixed these gloomy 
pines as the eastern boundary of his domain. He ex- 
plored until he found in another field, on slightly 
higher ground, the deep clear wellspring from which the 
rivulet flowed. Thence, he followed its windings, wad- 
ing as he went. Grasshoppers in alarm hopped fool- 
ishly into the stream and floated along; now and then a 
small frog jumped the other way for safety. There 
were a few strawberries peeping from the grass along 
the banks; the channel was cutting deeper into the mea- 
dow and held more water; as he rounded a long curve 
he became aware of a great presence near him; it was 
his elm; he craned his neck to look at the branches 
way up in the sky, but his interest was centered in 
his new friend the rivulet, he had not room for both 
just now. The little stream began to ripple and sing 
sweetly, to the child all alone in the meadow in the 
full sunshine—all alone: with plenty of company. 
Then the rivulet began to hurry and gurgle. The child 
scaled the fence quickly, to see the water descend all 
at once, in a beautiful cascade of about his own height. 
After this, noisily foaming, it poured among the bould- 
ers to the lower level where he had built the dam, 
and, as he knew, moved on to the marsh. 
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He had reached his sanctuary in the shady grove, 
and sat a while on the lower or northern bank, to watch 
the squirrels. It seemed so funny to see a gray squirrel 
run head first down a tall tree, sit up straight, in the 
grass, frisk his tail, wag his head, scamper to the next 
tree, run up, and out to the end of a branch and 
jump from that to a branch of the next tree. He 
laughed gleefully at these antics. Meanwhile came 
from the undergrowth the note of the brown thrush, 
and from above various twitterings, chirpings, and dis- 
tant floating meadow songs. It was now time to estab- 
lish the northern boundary. The north bank of the 
ravine sloped rather gently upward, and as it emerged 
from the grove it rounded and flattened into a lumpy 
pasture, with many boulders large and small, and 
plants of mullein scattered over its surface. He must 
include this pasture because here was the milk supply, 
and besides, the pasture was green. All along the 
north border of it stood a dense growth of young pines 
which he found impenetrable and repellant, so he fixed 
his northern boundary resolutely there. As to the 
southern boundary he was in some doubt. It should, 
properly, be located a little way south of the crest of 
the ravine where the grove ended. He mounted the 
height and stood at the edges of a sterile stony sun- 
burned pasture—no trees, no cows; nothing but mul- 
leins. This would not do. Yet he yearningly gazed 
beyond it to the long Tompson hillock crowned with 
beautiful lofty hard wood trees running parallel to the 
ravine. He wished this grove to be his, but could not 
accept the miserable pasture. He thought hard,—and 
solved his problem this way: He would fix the south 
boundary at the crest of the ravine, and would annex 
the Tompson Grove as an outpost. The boundary of 
the meadow he had already fixed, much farther south 
than the ravine, at a cross fence near the spring, where 
the meadow ended and a cultivated field began. He 
contemplated for a while, and saw that all thus far 
was good. Now for the marsh: at which he had cast 
covetous eyes as he, yesterday, peered under the lower 
branches of his grove as through a portal. His ex- 
pectations were far exceeded by the revelation. It 
was a lovely marsh, shaped like an oval, enshrined by 
the diminishing trees of his grove and a margin of heavy 
shrubbery all around. In the near background beyond 
the far end of the marsh were scattering swamp pines 
and cedars standing very straight and tapering to a 
point; they were welcome to him as they stood on 
guard behind the dense thicket. But the marsh itself— 
how beautiful—covered with water half-knee deep, 
filled with groups of tall bulrushes, of reeds, of blue flag, 
and slender grasses; and bright flowers here and there 
along the wavering edge. What joy to wade and wade, 
lengthwise and crosswise, pulling up a flag now and 
again and stripping it to reach the edible core; follow- 
ing the margin to seek out hidden flowers. It was too 














much; too much at one time for one small boy. And 
then, in mingled affection and gratitude he established 
as western boundary a vague semicircle of deep green 
holding in its heart a marsh—his marsh without price. 
Slowly he returned to the dam-site to think it all over. 
Now was the work done. The boundaries of his do- 


main established. The domain his very own. His 
breast swelled with pride. It was all his. No other 
boy should ever enter these lovely precincts. No other 


boy could understand. Besides, he loved solitude as 
he loved activity, and the open. 

Thus an entire month sped by as he reigned supreme. 
Not a soul came to disturb him: Rabbits, squirrels, 
birds and snakes were company enough. When he 
wished to play with other boys he went to them and 
joined in their games. While his heart was fixed in 
one spot, he made many tours of exploration; he called 
on many farmers and shoemakers. He even went so 
far one day as to enter the stove foundry beside the 
tracks, near the depot. He went frankly to a work- 
man, watched him a while and told the man he liked 
to see him work. The moulder much amused said he 
would show him how it was all done. The child 
frankly spent the entire afternoon there; the moulder 
carefully explained to him every large and minute pro- 
cedure. ‘The child was amazed; a new world had 
opened to him—the world of handicraft, the vestibule 
of the great world of art that he one day was to enter 
and explore. He went away holding this moulder- 
man in special honor, although he was not very big nor 
very strong. He even visited the rattan works but did 
not like the dust and noise. He saw nothing but a long 
slender cane coming out of a machine. One day he saw 
a man in a wagon. The wagon was going without a 
horse. Also he visited a shoemaker named Boardman 
who lived near his home and whom he knew well; a 
swarthy little man, with black beard, black beady eyes, 
who both worked and chewed tobacco furiously. There 
he learned every detail of making pegged and sewed 
shoes; he saw them built from beginning to end. He 
would spend hours with this shoemaker who made shoes 
every day, while the farmers made shoes only in winter. 
The man liked to have him around; and once in a 
while he would suspend work, and, to amuse the child, 
would extinguish the life of a fly on the opposite wall 
with an unerring squirt of tobacco juice. The child 
danced with joy. What a wonderful man to spit like 
that. He tried to spit that way himself—failing igno- 
miniously. The man told him he must spit hard between 
his teeth; and the child spit hard between his teeth; 
without avail. Then the Boardman man would catch 


flies with his hand and eat them, or pretend to eat 
them. The child believed he really ate them. Then the 
shoemaker would return to his furious work, and the 
child in admiration would wander on. The neighbors 
said this man Boardman was a lowdown sport who 
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staid sober and worked hard only to get money to 
bet on the races—whatever that meant. But thus far 
the child had made no social distinctions. It did delight 
him, though, at a certain season, to see Boardman, all 
dressed up and flashy, jump into his surrey behind a 
nervous high-stepping steed, start away with a pranc- 
ing rush and disappear down the Stoneham Road lost in 
a trailing cloud of dust. For a long time after this 
event Boardman would not be seen thereabout. Also 
he would visit Farmer Hopkins to watch him break a 
fallow field with his monstrous team of oxen swaying 
and heaving heavily against the yoke, with low-bend- 
ing heads and foaming mouths, as the man, with one 
booted foot in the furrow, guided the plowshare as it 
turned up the beautiful black soil of the bottom land, 
while the man said, “gee-haw”; “haw”; “haw-gee.” 
Many such trips he made, always starting from his 
secret domain. Evenings he would tease Julia to tell 
him Irish fairy tales. How lovely, how beautiful they 
were, with fairies, elves, gnomes and a great company, 
weaving spells of enchantment in the moonlight. He 
lived them all. Julia was a robust Irish peasant who 
remained with the family for nine long years. Fiery 
was her hair; brilliant her white perfect teeth of which 
same she was very proud. And had she a temper? 
Sure! she had a temper that came and went like a 
storm. She was not long since come to America. 
Many evenings her Irish women friends called and 
they talked Irish together. He had never heard any- 
thing so sweet, so fluid except the rivulet. He could 
listen by the hour; and Julia taught him a few words. 

All was running smoothly. It had not in the least 
occurred to him that all this time he had been a truant. 
No one had said anything for a whole month; or asked 
any questions. 

Then came the crash! Teacher had written. Little 
was said at home. He was simply sent back to school. 
Here he languished in misery. But help soon came 
as suddenly as the crash. His father had opened a 
summer school in Newburyport. Grandma had written 
to Mama; Mama had told it to Father; Father de- 
cided that the grandparents were too soft; they had let 
the child grow up like a weed; they had pampered him 
outrageously; it was high time his son was brought 
to him, that he might establish in him a sense of respect, 
order, discipline, obedience. So Mama took the train 
to South Reading. She spent a few days there visiting 
her parents. She looked at her son with a sadness he 
could not understand, but she found it not in her heart 
to chide. The day of their departure arrived. With 
many a sob he had said good-bye to all. They were 
driven to the depot. Mother and son boarded the 
train for Newburyport. The engine puffed—the train 
sped on its way. Came to an end the day-dreaming 
of a child. 

(To be continued) 








Vingt Ans Apres 
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Crossing. 


Only Carlsen has painted such a sea as that we sail 
upon, or such a sky as that which overarches us; the 
ocean is of that marvellous blue of his, overlaced with 
a violet mesh, broken to the horizon by the white-caps 
of a lovely day of mid-summer; and where they break, 
nearby, the emerald of the thinning waves. Light clouds 
float far off and are reflected in the sea in pale lavender. 
As the night falls the sea grows darker until it seems a 
deep blue carpet laid down for the coming of the moon. 
At the horizon the sky is turquoise and deepens toward 
the zenith into purest cobalt. 


Paris. 


My chief impression of Paris, vingt ans aprés, is not 
of the majesty of that superb composition which sweeps 
from the Louvre of Louis XIV to the Arc de Triomphe, 
nor of the mystery and beauty of the quais at night, nor 
of the so-called gaiety of the Grands Boulevards, nor of 
the quaintness of the Latin Quarter, nor of the elegance 
of the shops in the Rue de la Paix. It is of the noise— 
hideous and unparalleled except in the heavy trucking 
districts of New York under the elevated railroad. 
The Parisians should erect, as a pendant to the Arch 
of Triumph of the Star, an Arch of Triumph of the 
Noise. 

There are myriads of taxi-cabs, each more decrepit, 
ramshackle, and rattling than the others, with noisy 
motors and gears that shriek and clash; there being no 


trafic regulation whatever and no restriction upon speed, 
they all tear about at the utmost they can get out of 


their engines, twenty-five to forty miles an hour. This 
means that approaching a corner they must blow their 
horns and, to be effective at the speed they move, they 
must begin to toot at least a hundred feet away. They 
are all hand horns with a toot of a peculiarly rasping, 
exasperating, exacerbating quality. And when from four 
to a dozen come up to a corner together, with a couple 
of thundering motor-busses thrown in, the effect is not 
to be described except in terms too emphatic for these 
pages. The tired traveller, unwilling to close his win- 
dows and suffocate, must wait perforce until midnight, 
when the din diminishes a little, to catch a fitful slumber 
before the milk wagons and garbage camions and wine 
trucks begin—and they begin business early. 

We hunted in vain for a quiet spot. “This is a quaint, 
quiet old street,” we would say—and the punctual and 
ungodly machine would come careering around the cor- 
ner on two wheels, shattering the silence with crazy 
blasts of the horn, and go drunkenly away down the 
street, blowing the horn to scare a cat from the road, 
blowing the horn to warn an old woman two hundred 
feet distant, blowing the horn to warn pedestrians peace- 
ably moving along the sidewalks not to step out into the 
road and be run over and be arrested for being run 
over, blowing the horn for any other reason or for none 


at all, or to cover up the rattle of the crazy old thing 
itself. 

We took refuge in the Luxembourg Gardens. But 
although the nights were warm enough, there is a preju- 
dice against the use of the parks for sleeping out, and 
we had to brave the row again. The heat had been ex- 
traordinary just before we reached Paris, rising to ninety- 
eight and nine; and the mind refuses to picture the horror 
of that heat in combination with that noise. The per- 
centage of murders must have perceptibly risen. We 
fled before we, too, should have to face the knife and 


the basket. 
* * x 


My prophetic soul must have been off duty one mild 
spring day at dusk, in the Bois de Vincennes twenty-odd 
years ago, when our group of young people out for a 
tramp, heard a noise like a fire-engine behind us and 
presently, around a turn, came a kind of victoria, perched 
high on its wheels like a spider, moving fast—at least 
fifteen miles an hour—without horses, but with an un- 
conscionable trail of smoke and steam and smell and 
sparks of fire. With the light insouciance of youth we 
marked it for a “horseless carriage,” without recognizing 
the portent—that in the bowels of that machine lurked 
Revolution, and change of much we held most dear in 
charm and character. 

* >” * 


In those days, every morning at a certain hour—shall 
we say, nine o’clock—I was awakened by the musical 
call of the sardine woman, “Sardines de Nantes, sardines 
nouvelles!” which ended on a rising and sustained inflec- 
tion; then I’d get up, and go down to the crémerie on 
the Boulevard St. Germain for breakfast. Now her sweet 
old cry would be drowned out by the blast of the motor 
horns, celebrating the advance of progress. And prog- 
ress has improved the crémerie away. 

There seem to be many more people about, in the 
Latin Quarter, even now, at midsummer, than there 
used to be. The old leisurely spirit seems to have passed, 
and the few strolling folk of other days have given place 
to quite a throng, especially along the Boulevard St. 
Germain, where the character of the shops has changed, 
and where many women trot briskly from stall to stall 
with their marketing nets. And in the old Marché St. 
Germain they have changed the courtyard, and moved 
the fountain over to one side, and in other ways broken 
the heart of the musketeer who comes back to renew 
old impressions. 

The questing musketeer misses the old cochers with 
their hats of white patent leather—hats one had sup- 
posed were so firmly fixed on the heads of their wearers, 
so completely a part of the social fabric, that nothing 
could remove them, not even an acte legislatif. Here 
and there is a sapin—with a taximeter attached—driven 
by a melancholy old bird in a black topper. But it is 
not the same thing; one longs for the shiny white leather, 
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and the dirty fawn colored with the 


buttons. 


coat enormous 


* * * 


Along the Seine at night all the old charm, all the 
old mystery, comes back. The lights are reflected in the 
river as of yore; dim shapes are to be seen moving down 
on the ports, which one may permit to figure in the 
imagination as the simple bourgeois about to be assommeé 
by the stalking Apache. The bookstalls are all shut and 
padlocked for the night. Here and there a couple of 
workmen sit on the parapet and chat quietly. A pair 
of sergents de ville pass with their hands clasped idly 
behind them. And here and there, in the darker places, 
furtive forms slip quickly from shadow to shadow. 


* * * 


Strolling back across the Pont Royal after an ex- 
quisite luncheon at the old Foyot, in the full light of 
mid-afterncon, we man in a boat maneuvering 
something towsrd him with an oar. Presently he bends 
and seems to tie it to the stern; he washes his hands 
overside—significant gesture—and pulls for the quai. 
Another joins him and together they get the poor flotsam 
to the bank and lug it up the steps. Its arms and 
shoulders have stiffened into one last, supreme shrug. 
Even from where we stand I can see that God’s image 
is quite effaced and only an amorphous horror remains. 
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THE LUXEMBOURG 


Many people have paused along the parapets and others 
come running. We 


go away. Requiescat! 


Fontainebleau. 


The first time we visited Fontainebleau was on a soft 


grey day in winter. There were no visitors or foreigners 
about except our little party of three, and we were turned 
loose in the Chateau to browse as we would. This time 
it is the noon of a summer day, hot in a searching sun 
that is rather pitiless to the old building and the park. 
Not a shred of mystery nor of romance, 
anywhere. 


no softening veil 
And is it the passage of time, the critical, 
appraising eves of vingt ans aprés, that makes most of 
the interiors seem rather cheap and tawdry, or is it this 
same searching light of midsummer? August is noto 
riously unkind; it is so to New York; it is so to Paris; 
and the wonderful forest down here, parched in the 
great heats of this year, shows sadly where its hot hand 
has passed. 


Barbizon. 


The inevitable has happened to Barbizon. It is no 
longer the quiet place of pilgrimage, the simple and 
friendly village where the School of 1830 took refuge 
{rom the cost and complications of living in Paris, but 
a tourist-ridden place where Millet and Rousseau and 


the rest are exploited for present profit. To be sure, 
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we were there on a Sunday, and a good many people 
were making holiday. But the evidences were every- 
where, in picture-post-card shops, and the indifference 
of the inn servants; a large sign on the Bas Bréau that 
has sheltered so many artists of note, calls attention to 
the circumstance that Stevenson wrote Forest Notes in 
that hotel; and the tablets, too, affixed to the houses, 
which probably had a reverent purpose in the beginning, 
seem, in the general atmosphere of exploitation, to be 
a part of the unbeautiful spirit which seeks to make a 
profit out of the memory of these great departed, of 
the men who were denied the daily crust when they 
lived and worked here. 

But there is something gallant and splendid in the 
struggle they made, and the thought of their ultimate 
victory, even when they had already passed into the Great 
Indifference, comforts the sensitive pilgrim to the scene 
of their labors. 

And if one leaves the village street with the tram 
tracks in it, and, following a lane between some old 
and unbedizened houses, comes out into the fields and 
the great plain of Barbizon, all 
exploitation drops away; and in 


the vulgar and ugly 
these 
plain and sky one may penetrate a 
secret of the essential bigness of 


spaces of 
into the 


vast 
little 
Millet. 


way 


Paris to Lucerne. 


Moving across France on a day when rain impended, 
it seemed to me that the clouds were shepherded by a 
different hand from that which models the cloud shapes 
of our America. Strange forms and 
combinations of forms and a predominance of a queer 
dull violet, all new to my eyes, with reflections of yel- 
low in the lighter parts, and glimpses between of a veiled 
blue of a peculiar opacity and remoteness, made some of 
the elements of a new heaven; and the wide fields of 
Champagne, where they 
abundant harvest, 


eastern states in 


were gathering a golden and 
a new earth. 


Bellagio. 


The bedroom I have in this old Villa, now a hotel. 
was evidently the chapel. They have built a partition 


across the shallow segmental apse and made a bathroom 


of it, in response to the incomprehensible but profitable 


demand of the for the means of lustration. 
From the vault above, God the Father, in fresco, repre 
sented as an elderly gentleman with long whiskers blow 
ing violently about his head and surrounded by mature 
and sophisticated-looking cherubs, presides over my matu 
tinal ablutions. They have very obligingly cut a semi 
circular opening through the partition at the spring of 
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the arch, and, my bed being exactly opposite, | have an 
uneasy sense of surveillance of a very direct and per- 
sonal sort while I slumber. 


Milan to Venice. 


The difference between travel by train and travel by 
motor car is far more pronounced in Italy than in Amer- 
ica. ‘The one may be roughly described as that between 
Purgatory and Heaven; the other, between Heaven and 
the lowest circle of Hell, what with the dirt and the 
delays, the heat and the crowding; for in this year of 
grace an apparent desire to travel for the sake of move- 
ment seems to have seized all classes of the populations 
of Italy and France; and even the first class carriages, 
once sacred to English, Americans, and royalty, are un- 
comfortably well patronized. Impoverished France and 
poverty-stricken Italy are travelling—first class when- 
ever possible. The carriages are about the same as they 
were twenty-five years ago; just about as dirty, the so- 
called sanitary arrangements just as unspeakably impos- 
sible for anything above the grade of pig. The war, 
upon which one is charitably inclined to lay the burden 
of all shortcomings, is not to blame; the Latins simply 
do not know what cleanliness is. And they have not 
the faintest idea how to run railroads. 

There is a fast express train between Milan and Venice 
to which is attached an “observation car.” For the magnif- 
icent sum of thirty Jire each—one dollar and a half at the 
then current rate of exchange—we secured places in this 
car de luxe, a vehicle that had arched the eyebrows and 


cast up the eyes of the young man at Cook’s. Elijah’s 
chariot itself could not have elicited more admiring awe. 
We found a kind of chair-car, moderately well appointed, 
except that there was not a drop of water aboard to 
drink, nor a water glass te drink it from if it had been 
there; and the spirit of democracy, of which one notes 
a distinct increase in Italy, was manifested by the installa- 
tion of one roller towel of more than doubtful lineage. 
As for the other items of convenience—just as usual, 
just as impossible, on one of the important trains of 
the national system and on a car evidently regarded as 
a miracle of luxury and convenience. Besides ourselves, 
and a man of the usual begrimed and slovenly type of 
Italian trainman who acted in a vague way as a sort 
of porter, not a soul in the car; we had it all to our- 
selves, this splendor. At the stations, groups would 
form on the platforms to stare at us and the marvels of 
the osservazione; girls in their eternal pairs would make 
errands to our end of the train and furtively scan our 
magnificence; gilded youths would stroll by displaying 
an elaborate indifference which did not deceive us. And 
all for a mere decent-like Pullman. Verily the simplicity 
of this people is beyond words. If they could have but 
seen a typical George in his spotless uniform and gold 
buttons, standing at the car steps, they would 
swooned away. 

Twenty-odd years ago, in the last week of November, 
an icy fog made Venetia and Lombardy almost invisible, 
and one could claim to have seen only the ground floor 
of Northern Italy; all the upperworks disappeared in 
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the chilly envelope; I caught a fearful cold in Verona, 
had an immense circular cloak as thick as a board made 
for me overnight, and hurried north to Paris where I 
hoped to find it warmer—and did—or at least die among 
friends. But the day of this our regal progress in the 
osservazione was a wonderful day in late August, with 
a sky like that in a Francia, the Alps stepping delicately 
down to the plain with lovely lakes at their feet. It 
was all too beautiful to be possible, and I could not believe 
that anyone could be so utterly miserable as I was when 
I passed here before. 

One change is observable in all the old towns of the 
Veneto, Lombardy, and the Emilia; they are all ringed 
about with factory chimneys. There is the old familiar 
nucleus of Duomo and campanile, and Santa This and 
Santo That; but all around are new industrial suburbs 
whose many chimneys compete with the old towers of 
the town and quite ruin the old compositions. Italy is 
paying a dreadful price for her industrial progress. I 
suppose a people may do what they like with their own; 
but there should be a law against it. Verona, Vicenza, 
Padova, Parma, Piacenza,—how one loves to say them 
over—all these towns give the impression of being in a 
state of siege, the enemy Progress encamped about them, 
the muzzles of his artillery pointing to heaven belching 
smoke and flame, and the feeble old cities armed only 
with charm and beauty. I wonder how long they will 
hold out! The cry is forced from us: Why must prog- 
ress be so young and sharp and ugly? Why must beauty 
be so old and dirty? We do not find an answer in the 
eternally beautiful light of this late afternoon, flooding 
the foothills in a warm violet glory dusted over with 
motes of gold. Nor in the old, old waters which reflect 
the eternally renewed miracle of the sunset as we draw 
near to Venice. 


Siena. 

Out of our window, up to the left, the vast fabric of 
the Cathedral stretches along the chine of the hill; lower 
down and to the right, across the valley of the Fonte 
Branda rises the bare brick mass of $. Domenico. Just 
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Laco pt Como 


in front of us, across a picturesque huddle of roofs and 
chimney tops, there is a little belfry, two arches below, 
one above, with a bell in each. The top bell is shaped 
like a huge cow-bell and sounds as though the grand- 
mother of all cows were coming home; the other two are 
small and sweet and mellow, and always ring first fol- 


lowed by the harsh clangor of the cow-bell. Pulled by 


some hand unseen, they seem magically to ring themselves. 





Siena to Genoa. 





Three hundred kilometers before us. The Cathedral 
and all the familiar rooftops blotted out by a dense en- 
velope of fog. Fog drifting through the streets as we 
sound a warning horn on our way out of the city; dim 
forms of white oxen, high carts with half-seen groups of 
men in them; fog blurring the wind-shield, blurring 
one’s glasses, beading on face and clothing, cool and 
clean and fresh. All this instead of the sight of Siena 
we were to have had as we slipped swiftly down her 
hills; but of her, not even a rosy glow through the white 
curtain. Down through oak groves, the mist thinning, the 
hills more gentle, into the plain of the Arno, flat and ugly 
hereabout. White, clayey roads, full of ruts. Pisa. 
The once-seen curve of the embanked Arno and the 
tone of the town, a.tawny yellow, as familiar as though 
seen yesterday. The Cathedral, the Baptistery, the 


Leaning Tower in its perpetual genuflexion, in their 
lonely, unkempt, grassy corner. 
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On the road again, down toward Viareggio and the 
sea, through a pineta of great extent. The fog had given 
way to sunlight long before, then to the diffused light of 
a white sky, and at last to low clouds, and rain far and 
wide over the pine woods, shrouding their aisles in sil- 
ver veils and filling the air and the spirit with the balm 
of their perfume. 

Spezia; and a poor luncheon. A strong wind ruffling 
the gulf—for one of us the first sight of Mediterranean 
waters. Out of the town and up violently climbing 
roads, zigzagging up the mountains behind the city, the 
clouds heavier than ever now, but no rain. Up and up, 
the road flung in great loops along the flanks of the 
hills, the valleys filled with boiling clouds, and above and 
beyond them, apparently suspended in mid-air, like a 
silver shield, the sea. Up and still up into cloudland 
itself. Now and again a breeze tears a hole in the mist 
and we see valley bottoms with streams and little home- 
steads, miles away and below. Blacker and blacker at 
two in the afternoon, the road, invisible twenty feet 
beyond the car, winding and twisting around the shoul- 
ders of hills, a bottomless gulf to the left. A huge bulk 
looms up ahead—two diligenzie filled with country folk 
making holiday; “Buon’ viaggio! Buon’ viaggio!” 
“Addio, raggazze!” Giggles follow us. Down, down 
through the murk. Around a sharp turn. “Heugh! 
Heugh!” A string of carts with immense poles trailing 
behind and projecting far over the horses’ heads. The 
carters beat the horses over against the cliff-side. We 
duck under the poles. Down and down, the clouds 
thinning, the road faintly visible now for a hundred 
yards. Whew! We find ourselves braced like stakes 
against the foot-rail; we relax; and one of us uncurls 
his feet. 

The the from the strain of 
careering around mountain tops through the clouds, con- 
spire to reduce us to a delicious drowsiness. 
Throw in the brake! 


rushing air, reaction 


“Ferma!” 
Lost in these hills, a little local 
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customs house. No town, no village visible. “Have the 
Signori anything to declare?” “Nothing.” “Behold a 
bottle of wine!” “The officer will observe that it is 
half one must quench the thirst when 
travelling.” ‘The baggages of the Signori! ‘They are 
closed:” “Yes, we always keep them closed; like that 
the dust enters not.” “It will be two lire.” “Two lire 
for what?” “Because the baggages are closed!” We 
seem to have discovered a novel excuse for the universal 
graft. “Be tranquil, Signore, they will be returned to 
the Signori, laggiu.” The functionary retires to his little 
hut, where he is visible for what seems like hours, pain- 
fully filling out papers; at last the sand is dusted over 
them and he emerges, waving the papers gently. “Ecco, 
Signori! Due lire. Grazie, Signori, they will be re- 
turned to the Signor, laggiu. Addio, Signori!” “Avanti! 
Now what on earth—!” Two farther on— 
“Ferma!” This must be laggiu. The paper is 
produced. “Behold the the 
“Grazie!” “Niente, niente!” “Avanti! Meccanista, 
can you tell us what all that means? Why do they 
separate us from ten cents American for five minutes 
if we motor with our baggage closed?” 
so. E molto misterioso. I understand nothing!” “Nor 
do we others. Avanti!” Many minutes, precious in 
these darkling hours, wasted in that passion for making 
out papers which consumes the Latin races. 

Gathering dusk followed by misty moonlight and. 
suddenly, the sea! We wind around headlands, the 
gentle waves lapping below us on the rocks which are 
now black, now silver, as the road turns. 
of settings—half ruined hut, boat 
moonlight drenching the scene. 

Unmistakable suburban indications. Presently, cobbles, 
ruts, tramcar lines, street lights—Genoa! We drive 
through interminable streets to the extreme west of the 
city, where, twinkling high above us, beckon the lights 
that mean bath, dinner, and at last, sleep. 


consumed; 


” 


miles 
It is. 
lire of 


due Signore!” 


“Signore, non 


A succession 
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GOVERNMENT HousinG SCHEME AT CHEPSTOW, ENGLAND 


Dunn, Watson and Curtis Green, Architects 


Concrete Block Continuous Cavity System 


London Letter 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc has shown that he has a peculiar 
knowledge of architecture, unusual even amongst men 
of such high intellectual capacity as himself. In his re- 
cent address to the Architectural Association on “The 
probable effect on Architecture of the decline in our 
Civilization” he gave evidence of powers of analysis and 
acquaintance with the technique of construction which 
made his hearers feel that they would gladly listen to 
his impressions and criticisms of individual buildings. 
As it was, he was obliged to confine himself to the strict 
letter of his subject; it was noticeable, however, in the 
discussion which ensued on the completion of his paper, 
that his architect auditors were not equally successful in 
this respect. 

Mr. Belloc did not make a definite assertion that our 
civilization was declining, but he certainly inferred it. 
He believes that one of the unfailing symptoms of decline 
is the presence of the wrong people in high places, with 
resulting misrule and chaos which reacts on the nation 
and its architecture. That such a state of affairs exists 
in Europe today was evidently his premise, but nobody 
asked him whether America was in like condition. 

Decadence in our architecture is to follow the decline 
in our social condition. There will be reactions and 
periods of architectural achievement, but the general ten- 
dency will be downwards. The first step, already begin- 
ning to manifest itself, is failure to attain beauty of 
proportion and scale. Lacking power to attain these, 


architects will fall back on mere bigness of size—the 
cult of the Kolossal. During this period construction 
will show ingenuity and resourcefulness, but shoddy 
workmanship and the gradual disappearance of the pride 
and knowledge of craftsmanship will counteract this 
advantage. The tendency will be to build large build- 
ings such as apartment houses, on simple lines, to bring 
in good commercial return. Rooms will be small, and 
short spans permitting the cheapest kind of construction 
will be common. Gradually, as the level of good work- 
manship declines, buildings will become smaller and more 
utilitarian. In the same way as the Romans in their 
decline gradually lost their power to construct in the 
manner and scale found in such buildings as the Baths 
of Constantine, so will History repeat itself along paral- 
lel lines in the future. Mr. Belloc was asked whether 
good architecture and the cult of beauty could not arrest 
the decline of civilization. He replied that beauty in 
itself was always an influence for good, but that in itself 
it was insufficient. What would be required would be 
a widespread cultivation of that same spirit and endeavor 
which amongst architects makes for good building. 
Needless to say there are many who disagree with 
Mr. Belloc. Probably there never was a time when the 
younger generation of architects felt more confidence 
than they do today that their efforts lie along the lines 
of improvement rather than decline. And though Mr. 
Belloc has French blood in his veins, he is probably 
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BUSINESS PREMISES, ADELAIDE House, LONDON BRIDGE 
Sir John Burnet and Partners, Architects 
Drawing by Thos. S. Tait 


sufficiently an Englishman to have acquired the character- 
istic vein of pessimism. 

It is interesting to note that the Society of Architects 
has made an important innovation in the matter of archi- 
tectural examinations for admission. Instead of obliging 
candidates to sit for examinations in the usual way, the 
papers of questions are sent to their homes, and candi- 
dates are allowed to consult any books or works of 
reference which they may desire. Both in design and 
in technical questions, it is felt that this method is the 
one which an architect actually follows in practice, and 
that the system of cramming and memorizing which the 
average examination entails is very defective. 

An oral examination satisfies the examiners as to 
whether the candidates have really acquired the knowl- 
edge which their papers evidence, and the system has 
worked remarkably well. 

The standard required for the Associateship of the 
R. I. B. A. and Membership of the Society of Architects 
is about equal, but there is no doubt that under the 
scheme of the Special War Examinations, which are very 
easy, many men have slipped into the Associateship who 
are barely qualified for it by their training. The privi- 
lege of these “War Specials” ceases however in December 
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of this year, and it is probable that the ordinary Final 
Examinations will be increased in severity. 





A good deal of interest has been evoked by a Competi- 
tion held by the R. I. B. A. for a Design for a Street 
Facade in Color. Prizes amounting to $1,000 were of- 
fered by an anonymous donor, and there was to be a 
strong jury consisting of such men as Mr. T. E. Collcutt, 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, Mr. Walcot, Professor Moira, and 
Mr. Halsey Ricardo. Actually we understand that only 
Mr. Collcutt and Professor Moira were able to attend. 








The design was for an office building with five stories 
and a frontage of 50 feet. Terra-cotta, tiles, marble, 
granite, and copper plates were amongst the materials 
suggested to candidates, but brick was banned. 

The results were in the main disappointing, and went 
to show that the most successful use of color lay in its 
function of providing and broad 
masses of low tones. The winning design was common- 
place in the manner of terra-cotta buildings popular 
about 25 years ago, and the color treatment of green 
stripes with blue accents in the shape of panels under 
the windows was not in advance of Mr. Collcutt’s own 
experiments in that direction as exemplified in such 
buildings as the Savoy Hotel and the block of flats at 
Hamilton Place adjacent to Hyde Park Corner. 


accents contrast to 


There is plenty of color in London already, although 
it is pitched in low tones. What seem to be required are 
small concentrations of more brilliant color which will 
provide the element of contrast and sharpen the general 
key. The touch of Della Robbia blue on the Loggia of 
the Spedale Degli Innocenti in Florence gives an inkling 
of pleasant possibilities in this direction. X. 
















ADELAIDE House, LoNDON BripGE—2ND PRELIMINARY SKETCH 


Sir John Burnet and Partners, Architects 
Drawing by Thos. S. Tait 
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A pontist, as one gathers from Mr. Sparrow, is one 
who loves bridges and not cne who builds them, as 
the etymologist might at first opine. The dictionary 
being silent on the word, one might of course raise a 
philological issue, but the intent is too clear and the 
ancestral lineage of the word too pure to encourage 
any save the most querulous. Not so, perhaps, with 
some of those who have looked long upon bridges and 
have loved them well, when Mr. Sparrow traces their 
growth. What he has to say may all be true. Perhaps 
it is to the acquisitive instincts of men that we owe 
bridges, their arched and vaultzd waterways, the swirl- 
ing current about their buttressed piers, the mirrored 
curves that come with placid waters. Were it not for 
war, the love of conquest, the passion for acquiring 
things, we might have yet had no bridges to this 
very day, and should still be fording at shallow places, 
or ferrying at the deeper ones. At least we feel that 
Mr. Sparrow would think so. For warriors first built 
bridges for an army, even as warriors have destroyed 
them by hundreds within the memory of Mr. Sparrow’s 
readers. These splendid structures that Mr. Brangwyn 
has drawn for The Book of Bridges are not of poetic 


Ponts and Pontists 


mould. The gentle dwellers in pastoral lands or the 
more rugged husbandman who battled with nature for 
his crops and his herds did not produce these majestic 
piers and arches. ‘sur were they born of commerce and 
industry except as they followed hard upon the heels of 
war. Nor were architects and engineers contending for 
the glory of adding a mite to some city’s portion of 
what we call art. Out of the stern rigors of 
war and conquest, of bitter defense, of long cherished 
dreams of kings and emperors, out of the very despair 
of the cries of the slaves that were to be dragged to 
market and sold, arose the early bridges that we now 
regard with envy, so picturesquely do they or their 
ruins seem to speak a glory that is no more. 

Yet in many a way and with a difference that marks 
the dramatic from the poetic, the bridge over the 
Perkiomen, of which, since the two sides are different, 
two illustrations are here presented, seems to tell its 
more peaceful tale. At least, there are those who will 
wish to think so, even though they might admit that if 
history were searched, some scheme of conquest would 
have been found lurking well in the rear of the bridging 
of the Perkiomen. We might be certain that fat land 
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increments fell into the pockets of some lucky proprietors, 
for example, and little prowling about would be necessary 
to discover such a blot on the escutcheon. But if one 
stands upon the bridge and examines the oval tablet, of 
which an illustration is also given, these things surely 
would not intrude their unpleasant significance. Instead 
we should take a real delight in the quaint phrase which 
informs us that Henry Priest was the Undertaker of 
Masonry and that George Boyer was the Carpenter. We 
should feel that they had been on something better than 
commercial terms with John Lewis, Architect and Super- 
intendent, and that all of them had known a craftsman’s 
joy. No thought of a ravaging army here intrudes upon 
our reflections. No royal conqueror dreamed of march- 
ing his invading army over the Perkiomen in 1798. 
We feel aware, instead, of that peaceful expansion of 
town and country which is perhaps only an idealization 
of what we wish to believe and which never was. We 
sense the then apparent need for a bridge as a means of 
easing the distance between families and friends, perhaps 


between town and city, or the farmer and his market. 
This very bridge, indeed, may have replaced an earlier 
one; I do not know. But quite aside from the fact that 
there still existed, at least we must so believe, a curiosity 
to know what architect could design so pleasant a 
structure, and that masons and carpenters were still 
practising a calling not beneath social dignity, we may 
also feel, if we care to pick a little deeply, that the 
manner of doing things is, in the end, more important 
than the thing done. A statement which of course has 
not the slightest chance to pass current, and which 
it were idle to utter, except that Mr. Sparrow and his 
book provoke a mild defense of the Undertakers of 
Masonry, the Carpenters, and the Architects and Super- 
intendents, who, I am quite certain, would have built 
beautiful bridges, and, most important of all, would 
still be building them if they had been left free to 
work out their part in an unacquisitive scheme of 
things. 
C. H. W. 


The Division of Labor 


By FREDERICK LEE ACKERMAN 


“The division of labor is the immediate cause of 
opulence.” The importance which Adam Smith attached 
to this observation is suggested by its use in the opening 
argument in “The Wealth of Nations.” Upon the or- 
ganization of production around a well ordered and bal- 
anced scheme with respect to the division of labor hangs, 
according to his view, the economic well-being and the 
progress of society. But the organization of such a 
scheme of production, is not, as he conceives it, the result 
of planned, premeditate action—not altogether. For he 
argues that such a division of labor as had developed up 
to the time when he formulated his economic theory 
arose out of the “propensity (of human nature) to truck, 
barter and exchange one thing for another.” His point 
of departure, in accounting for the economic scheme in 
which he found himself, was this “propensity,” he was 
not concerned with how men had come by it. It had 
been given to men as a natural endowment with a view 
to the welfare of human society. Such a view was in 
harmony with the animistic outlook which underlay the 
speculations of economic writers of that time. (*) 

But we are not here primarily concerned with the 
question of how it came to pass that men resorted to 
the division of labor in producing goods. Adam Smith 
and his opinion is recalled simply to indicate that the 
present point of view with respect to specialization is not 
unlike that with respect to the division of labor which 
took definite shape some one hundred and fifty years ago. 
Wherein the present point of view differs from that so 
well defined by Adam Smith will be pointed out later. 

This note is confined to a simpler question—the shift- 
ing lines or boundaries which set off one division of labor 


+See “The Preconceptions of Economic Science II” in “The Place 
of Science in Modern Civilization” by Thorstein Veblen. 


from another as the same have been drawn under an 
ever changing process of production. 


The Simplicity of Primitive Industry 


Looking back over the centuries during which Western 
(European) civilization has come by its present character- 
istics, we note that the framework of its industrial 
organization has all the while been subject to a process 
of change. In early times, prior to the Middle Ages, 
production was a matter which hung upon the ability of 
the individual, or at most upon a very small group of 
individuals, to engage successfully in approximately the 
entire range of industrial activities required to maintain 
such a standard of living as then obtained. During this 
period the industrial framework was simple in the ex- 
treme; it was a case of one’s being able to do whatever 
there was to be done. The Middle Ages reveals a more 
complex industrial structure in which, for the most part, 
the individual and the small self-supporting group of the 
earlier period have lost in independence in that they be- 
came dependent upon the operation of a larger economic 
unit, the town. Production proceeds in response to a 
division of labor, so that the individual is no longer 
called upon to function in so great a diversity of ways. 
Still later periods reveal a still more complex industrial 
and economic structure with larger grouping. The town 
loses in independence and becomes dependent upon still 
larger units—the State and the Nation. This changing 
process is referred to ordinarily as a record of progress. 
It is here beside the point to attempt to rate it; for our 
purpose it may be regarded simply as a process of change. 
It is a record of growth, but it is equally a record of sub- 
sequent decay. 

So we may return to the matter of considering this 
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process of growth and decay from the angle of what has 
taken place with respect to the nature of the division of 
labor which has stood to characterize certain periods. 

Recalling the industrial situation of, say, the eleventh 
century we find that the subject had received some atten- 
tion. “A picture of the conditions which obtained in 
England during this period is found in the Colloquium 
of Archbishop Aelfrico, written for the purpose of in- 
structing English boys in the Latin tongue. It is a 
dialogue between the teacher and a number of men en- 
gaged in work of different kinds. It gives a vivid picture 
of the day’s work of the plowman and his boy, with all 
they had to do, as well as the duties of the oxherd, who 
tended the cattle at night in the pasture. We read also 
of the King’s hunter, who took game with his nets and 
also hunted with his dogs, and who was provided with 
food and clothing and a horse by his royal master. There 
was the fisherman, too, who fished in the rivers and 
found a good market in the towns, but who rarely went 
on the sea and was too timorous to try to catch a whale. 
There was the hawker, as well as the merchant who 
boasted that he was of service to the king and the alder- 
man and the wealthy and all the people, for he went in 
ship, with his goods and bought precious things which 
were not native to England, and brought them across 
the sea despite the perils of the deep and the risks of 
shipwreck. And when he brought them he tried to sell 
them for more at home than he paid abroad, so that he 
might have some gain and support his wife and sons. 
The salt maker, the baker, and the cook follow; a group 
of artisans is next introduced, and the question is pro- 
pounded, which is the best of crafts? The reply is tillage, 
since the plowman feeds us all. But the smith objects 
since he supplies the plowshare, and the coulter, and 
goad, and indeed the implements of every craft. The 
wright puts in his claims too, and the discussion is closed 
by the wise man, who repeats his view, as to the primary 
importance of tillage, while he exhorts them all to be 
diligent in their respective callings.” (7) The eleventh 
century discloses what earliest centuries fail to disclose, 
that there were such facilities for exchange, that the 
division of labor now could be carried to a certain point. 
It is also to be noted that the lines of division or bounda- 
ries are drawn around what we commonly refer to as “in- 
dustries”—is of a handicraft character. The machine has 
not entered to modify the course of events nor radically 
modify the industrial process. Evidently those who en- 
gaged in production performed a fairly wide range of 
operations in the course of the day’s work. Yet as a sys- 
tem of production it belongs in the category with that 
which is based upon the division of labor. 


The Eighteenth Century 


But this eleventh century state of affairs is quite a 
different matter from that which shows up when we 
move on to the end of the eighteenth century when Adam 
Smith set out to take account of things in “The Wealth 
of Nations.” The intervening centuries witnessed the 
rise of the guilds and also their decay; a system of pro- 


*See “Growth of English Industry and Commerce” by Cunning. 
ham. Early and Middle Ages, Page 94. 


duction, and exchange, which we now refer to as “handi- 
craft and petty trade” gave ground to the Mercantilists. 
The machine had been invented; the framework of the 
old industrial order beginning to give way. So that 
when Adam Smith refers to the “division of labor” the 
term no longer signifies the activities of the farmer, the 
smith, the fisherman nor the builder. Precisely what 
meaning it then carried he makes clear by recourse to 
an illustration drawn from his own time. 

“A workman not educated in this business (which the 
division of labor has rendered a distinct trade), nor 
acquainted with the use of the machinery employed in 
it (to the inventions of which the same division of labor 
has probably given occasion), could scarce, perhaps, with 
his utmost industry, make one pin a day, and certainly 
not make twenty. But in the way in which this business 
is now carried on, not only the whole work is a peculiar 
trade, but it is divided into a number of branches, of 
which the greater part are likewise peculiar trades. One 
man draws out the wire, another straightens it, a third 
cuts it at the top for receiving the head; to make the 
head requires two or three distinct operations; to put it 
on is a peculiar business, to whiten the pin is another; 
it is even a trade in itself to put them into a paper; and 
the important business of making a pin is, in this manner, 
divided into about eighteen distinct operations, which, in 
some manufactories, are all performed by distinct hands, 
though in others the same man will sometimes perform 
two or three of them. I have seen a small manufactory 
of this kind where ten men only were employed, and 
where some of them consequently performed two or 
three distinct operations. But though they were very 
poor, and therefore but indifferently accommodated with 
the necessary machinery, they could, when they exerted 
themselves make among them about twelve pounds of pins 
a day.” (*) That is to say each person therefore pro- 
duced four thousand eight hundred pins per day. 


The Twentieth Century 


On the face of it, the industrial conditions which he 
describes would seem to approximate the conditions of 
the present. As between the conditions of then and now 
there are certain points of difference to be noted. Adam 
Smith made reference to the use of tools and machines, 
as he certainly should, since they had grown to be es- 
sential factors in production. But it must be recalled 
that the machines to which he refers were crude; they 
counted for little in comparison with those of our day. 
So this point of emphasis with respect to the important 
factor making for a large volume of production falls 
upon the workman in the case. He is all for the rapidly 
developing system based upon an even more minute sub- 
division of labor; for out of a sub-division of labor 
come greater skill and dexterity. Skill, dexterity and 
judgment plus sub-division of labor constitute the es- 
sential factors which make for a large volume of pro- 
duction. 

To express such a view of the industrial process was 
but to express a commonplace of the time. In the im- 


*“The Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations’—Adam 
Smith, Book I, Chapter I ‘“‘of the Division of Labor.” 
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mediate background was the era of handicraft still shap- 
ing men’s views. A greater volume of production was 
to be expected from greater skill, dexterity and judg- 
ment. This period differed, with respect to the division 
of labor, from what had preceded in that skill and judg- 
ment were now applied to a process the scope of which 
was so confined as to make possible the development of 
something approximating perfection in the technique of 
the process. The machine was conceived as a tool the 
value of which turned upon the skill and dexterity of 
the workman who used it. The sweep of industry had 
broadened; but the frontiers of experience had narrowed, 
confining the activities and interests of the individual to 
still narrower fields. 

Some one hundred and fifty years have passed since 
Adam Smith took account of the situation and explained 
the working of the industrial system in hedonistic terms. 
Since that time, the Mercantile system of economy has 
given ground to Capitalism and Credit Economy. And 
the machine has taken effect. Out of the change in the 
system of economy and the astonishing development of 
the machine, there are now flowing streams of con- 
sequences of an altogether revolutionary character, with 
respect to the state of the industrial arts and the system 
of institutions which make up the cultural scheme. Of 
these consequences here we may touch upon but one 
only—the resulting machine process and the resulting 
effect upon the division of labor. 


A Modern Actuality 


For this purpose we may pass by the theoretical 
formulation of the economists and the engineers. The 
realistic purposes which now serve to guide development 
of the machine process have been clearly set forth by 
Henry Ford and Samuel Crothers. (*°) They refer to 
the division of labor with the same emphasis, as to its 
importance, as did Adam Smith. The illustration used 
is the production of the Ford car. The Ford car is a 
more complicated affair than a pin. A pin would now be 
made by a machine. It is unfortunate that sentences 
only may be quoted; but the few which follow will serve 
to indicate the present point of view with respect to the 
ideas associated with the “division of labor.” In this 
issue, under the sub-caption, “Explaining my principles 
on which production is built up, and the relations of 
machines and men,” we find: “In the beginning we tried 
to get machinists. As the necessity for production in- 
creased it not only became apparent that not enough 
machinists were to be had, but also that skilled men 
were not necessary in production . . Our foundry 
used to be much like other foundries. When we cast 
the first “Model T” cylinders in 1910, everything in the 
place was done by hand; shovels and wheelbarrows 
abounded. The work was then either skilled or un- 
skilled; we had molders and we had laborers. Now we 
have about five per cent of thoroughly skilled molders 
and core setters, but the remaining ninety-five per cent 
are unskilled; or, to put it more accurately, must be 
skilled in exactly one operation, which the most stupid 


. "See “My Life and Work” by Henry Ford and Samuel Crothers 
in the current issues of McClure’s Magazine. 


man can learn within two days. The molding is all 
done by machinery. .. Some men do only one or two 
small operations, others do more. The man who places 
a part does not fasten it—the part may not be fully 
in place until several operations later. The man who 
puts in a bolt does not put on the nut; the man who 
puts on the nut does not tighten it.... The net result 
of the application of these principles is the reduction of 
the necessity for thought on the part of the worker and 
the reduction of his movements to a minimum. He does 
as nearly as possible only one thing with only one move- 
ment.” 

These observations, it is true, express the point of the 
owner of the plant; but they express more. These and 
other similar observations in the articles now pass as 
common sense among producers, production engineers 
and those who deal with the matter of large scale pro- 
duction. The point of view is approximately that of the 
run of business men and those who give thought to the 
matter. 

Here and there in the articles the outlook with respect 
to how production should be organized, in the ideal case, 
proceeds somewhat beyond the frontiers of popular opin- 
ion on this head. But no thought is advanced in the 
articles which is likely to appear as an innovation or 
disturb the peace of mind of the readers of McClure’s 
magazine. 


The Decreasing Demand on Skill and 
Judgment 

Evidently we have passed that point in the ever chang- 
ing processes of production where the skill and judgment 
of the workman serve as the axis upon which the in- 
dustrial system turns. It is not that skill and judgment 
have ceased to count—they still count for much in certain 
lines of production, as, for example, in the erection of 
buildings, farming and the like—it is rather that dexterity 
now stands as the only qualification of importance, while 
skill and judgment are qualities which have now come 
to be viewed as good and serviceable to the operation of 
the industrial system only in so far as these are neces- 
sary. That is to say, skill and judgment have come to 
be no more than qualities to be made use of pending the 
further development of the machine to such a point of 
mechanical perfection as to admit dispensing with them 
altogether. 

Naturally the question intrudes; what is due to happen 
to those who work under this newly conceived ideal con- 
dition wherein the scope of endeavor and the sweep of 
industrial experiences is confined as closely as may be 
to “the doing of only one thing with a single movement” 
and where “skilled men are not necessary in production”? 
A multitude of other related questions follow. But the 
point of interest here is not what effect this new regime 
of machine production is likely to have upon the work- 
man; it is rather what is likely to happen to the machine 
process itself as we gradually approach this “ideal” 
condition. 

That is to say, what effect will the decay of skill, which 
may be assumed to follow consequent upon the general 
application of this point of view—what effect will this 
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have upon the development of the machine process itself? 
Will the decay of skill on the part of the workman 
result, in due time, in the decay of the machine process? 

This question intrudes for a variety of reasons, but 
primarily by virtue of the condition that it would seem 
that it was out of the era of handicraft, and consequent 
upon it, that the machine was developed and the machine 
process took shape. That the machine and the machine 
process swept away the system of handicraft has long 
been plain—but it has not been equally plain that the 
machine process was making for the decay of skill and 
judgment of those engaged in it. 

Objection may be raised with respect to this observa- 
tion; and it will no doubt be pointed out that one of 
the chief characteristics of the machine made product 
is its perfection as compared with hand made articles. 
But this perfection may be viewed as the outcome of 
machine process; it is not necessarily related to the skill, 
dexterity and judgment of the workmen who tend the 
machines. But what is likely to happen is a matter of 
speculation. So that we will pass over this phase of the 
matter after pointing to the magnitude of the change that 
has taken place since the days when primitive man ceased 
his fumbling and developed a simple system of handicraft 
which supplied his needs by reason of his resourcefulness 
and skill in a fairly wide range of activities, and the 
present when the industrial worker’s experiences may 
be limited to such a simple operation as the tightening 
of a nut. 

In a factory such as referred to “the length of time 
required to develop proficiency in the various occupations 
(sic) is about as follows: forty-three per cent of the 
jobs require from one day to one week; six per cent re- 
quire from one to two weeks; fourteen per cent require 
one month to a year; one per cent require from one to 
six years. The last jobs require great skill—as in tool 
making and die sinking.” From this we see how it is 
that some of the most complex products of industry may 
be produced by a force of workmen ninety-nine per cent 
of which may acquire the necessary qualities of skill, 
dexterity and judgment in less time than it takes to make 
a good farm hand. In fact proficiency in eighty-five per 
cent of the employees may be developed so rapidly as to 
warrant the statement, when taken in relation to the 
amount of training required of those who engage in oc- 


cupations where handicraft processes prevail, that no 
training is required. Which brings us to a point of im- 
mediate interest to architects, engineers and builders. 
In relation to the automatic performances of something 
like ninety-five per cent of those engaged in production 
carried on along lines as in the Ford plant, the farmhand 
or the workman in the building trades shows up as a 
highly skilled artisan who reaches his position as the 
result of years of training. The ease and the slight loss 
of time required to develop proficiency in an automatic 
activity stand in contrast with the years which must be 
passed in training to produce the plumber, the carpenter, 
the mason, or the plasterer. So that as it works out 
the modern process of production as a whole now falls 
into two types of industrial process which stand in a 
peculiar competitive relation to each other. These two 
processes, machine and handicraft, run at different rates 
of speed so to speak, and the case of entry into the one 
stands as a barrier to entry into the other. Obviously 
to enter the building trades one must devote some years 
of training. This requirement would seem to demand, 
as an essential condition, that those occupations which 
so require a long period of training would insure better 
pay or more steady employment. On the face of it, the 
bare invitation to the young man, and the provision of 
educational facilities would hardly seem sufficient to in- 
sure his entry. Something more substantial should be 
offered than an opportunity to sacrifice some years in 
training when the same might be avoided by taking a job 
in a plant where all that is required is dexterity—a 
qualification belonging to youth. 

What has been said above is not to be taken as a remark 
derogatory to the machine process nor as an expression 
of a hope that we might well do away with it. The aim 
has been solely to point out that the various meanings 
attached to the “division of labor” have been variable 
in the course of the changing process of production; that 
in its latest phase it implies the avoidance of the use of 
skill and judgment; that the present situation is this 
latter condition is unavoidably one of stress as between 
highly developed machine industries and those that still 
remain of a handicraft nature; that the outcome of the 
aim to eliminate skill and judgment from the day’s work 
in the case of the average man might conceivably lead to 
the decay of the process itself. 


Mr. Thomas Hastings Receives the Royal Gold Medal of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects 


As noted in our columns last month, Mr. Thomas 
Hastings was present at the General Meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in London, on 26 
June last, and there received the Royal Gold Medal of 
that body. Mr. Paul Waterhouse, President of the 
R. I. B. A., in his address, after felicitating Mr. Hastings 
upon certain of his architectural accomplishments, said: 

I am perfectly sure that the opening words of any 
reply which Mr. Hastings is good enough to give us 


tonight will be a modest disclaimer. He will say that 
we are asking our King to honor his epoch and his 
country, and that the allocation of this honor to his indi- 
vidual personality is a mere accident. Let him say so. 
He will not thereby shield himself from the direct attacks 
of our respectful homage, nor will he dilute or divert 
in any degree the enthusiasm with which we acclaim him 
as the man of the hour. 

It is undeniably true that we are consciously applaud- 
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ing America of the twentieth century. But what of 
that? It is the architects of America who make American 
architecture, and in searching for a true and significant 
example of that group of creators we have—with very 
great, very careful deliberation—thrown our choice on 
Mr. Hastings. I think we will stand firm in support 
of our own judgment. Mr. Hastings can diffuse, as 
much as he pleases, our compliments among his able 
countrymen, so long as it is on his neck that the King’s 
Gold Medal crosses the At- 
lantic, and so long as he is 
our most respectfully chosen 
ambassador. 

The very fact that Mr. Hast- 
ings is surrounded in the States 
by confréres whose aims are his 
own, the very fact that there 
are others in his favored coun- 
try who may rightly be classed 
as of Gold Medal rank, only 
enhances, I hope, the honor 
which we try to pay to him and 
through him to his colleagues, 
many of whom are men to 
whom his example, his instruc- 
tion, and his rivalry have meant 
much. 

I make no apology for being, 
by the accident of the Presi- 
dency, the man through whose 
hands the medal passes from its gracious giver to its 
distinguished recipient. Rather do I with complete im- 
modesty rejoice that so great a piece of good luck falls 
in my way, for I have wanted, above many other 
wants, to stand face to face with an American and tell 
him exactly what I think of the present-day school of 
American design in architecture. 

I believe, with a very profound belief, that it repre- 
sents a most significant fact in the history of our art. 
I do not say, “of our age,” but of that ageless company of 
centuries which, viewed from Art’s point of view, stand 
not behind one another in series, but abreast. There is 
a reality called Eternity. Some define it as time with the 
beginning and the end removed. They define it falsely. 
It is the great Now. It lies with architects more than 
with other artists, it lies with artists more than with other 
men, to realize (and this is realization shared with re- 
ligion) that the brotherhood of man has its extension 
forth and back in time no less than East and West in 
space. 

This is not wandering on my part. I could make it 
plainer by detaining you with a history of civilization (if 
I were capable of it). I would sooner try to make it 
plain by talking about the United States. 

There is much heretic talk of progress in architectural 
design. There is progress, of course; but there is much 
more evidence of the sham progress which is no friend of 
art at all. The horrible experiment to which a certain 
old-world country is submitting herself, the experiment 
of attempting an architecture “free from historic style,” 
would be a nightmare to Europe and a grim menace to all 
lovers of the beautiful were there not a bright hope that 
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so foul a conflagration will quite soon burn itself out. 

Let us turn happy eyes to America and take to our 
hearts the remarkable testimony she gives to the divine 
sovereignty of tradition. 

America is, of all countries, the land whose civilization 
was unprejudiced—a vigorous population on virgin soil 
found itself free to look forward without any obligation 
to look back. There was the country of all countries in 
which could flourish unhindered and undismayed that tra- 
ditionless architecture which is 
the dream of some of our 
philosophers. 

But what has come to Amer- 
ica in her freedom? What, 
after the early flutterings of 
untried wings, has been the di- 
rection of her flight? What 
star guided her? What voice 
prompted her? None other than 
the star of that civilization 
which leads and has led old 
Europe, no voice but the voice 
of the ancients. 

Gentlemen and ladies, were 
there ever wanting some proof 
that our happy bondage to the 
ways of our forefathers is not 
a bigot’s delusion, but a free 
man’s song of liberty, that 
proof is given to us by the 
choice of America—or shall I say rather by America’s 
joyous submission to the golden chains in which we 
also labor? 

In the name, Mr. Hastings, of our Gracious Patron, 
and as the spokesman of my brother architects of Eng- 
land, I transfer to you the greatest testimony we have 
to offer; and, in doing so, I thank you and your colleagues 
in America for the encouragement you give to our an- 
cient art, and congratulate you with the warmest cor- 
diality on the fact that your line of thought, your line of 
work, and your spirit of achievement are the very spirit, 
work and thought that have for centuries bound into a 
timeless brotherhood the architects of Europe. 
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Mr. Thomas Hastings’ Reply 


While we Americans have inherited your language, 
and consequently have no right to complain, I must con- 
fess that on this occasion I find the English vocabulary 
quite inadequate—there are no words to express my 
grateful appreciation of the honor which His Gracious 
Majesty the King has conferred upon me. Realizing that 
it was prompted by the action of this time-honored Insti- 
tute, I would like to feel that it is in recognition of such 
services as the profession in our country has rendered 
in the interest of contemporaneous architectural education. 
In all sincerity, I would rather believe that by example, 
I had in some way influenced others in the right direc- 
tion than be conscious of individual success or feel that 
what I have done were worthy of your commendation. As 
you know, I believe we should return to follow and respect 
the tradition which obtained before the present modern 
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confusion, that we should be careful of the direction in 
which we work, and thoughtful of our influence upon fu- 
ture generations. 

While the question of modernity is most important, it 
is after all the true inborn sense of beauty which assures 
the architect his success. Goethe said: “The Beautiful 
is a manifestation of secret laws of nature, which, but for 
this appearance, had been for ever concealed from us.” 
The layman too frequently only superficially understands 
beauty in defining its attributes, as though it were a 
mere appeal to the emotions, a pleasure-giving luxury, 
or a refining influence. It is rather an organic vital pro- 
vision of nature, manifestly 2 part of the order of the uni- 
verse—divinely ordained for the specific purpose of pro- 
moting permanency in all things, and giving life and en- 
thusiasm wherever it may find its resting place. It is, 
indeed, a force in life capable of stimulating the noblest 
endeavor, and capable of making virtue appeal to the 
senses and making truth endure. Nowhere is this so vivid- 
ly illustrated as when we consider architectural design. 
The practising architect, if he continues, as he should, to 
be a draughtsman all his life, must realize that beauty of 
design and line build well in construction, and with greater 
economy and endurance than construction, which is mere 
engineering. All form and all design are the natural and 
legitimate outcome of the nature or purpose of the object 
to be made. The practical and the artistic are inseparable. 
There is beauty in nature because all nature is a practi- 
cal problem well solved. The truly educated architect 
will never sacrifice the practical side of his problem. 
Some of the greatest economic as well as architectural 
calamities have been executed by so-called practical men 
with an experience mostly bad, and with no education. 

The science of modern engineering has too frequently 
divorced the architect from many of the larger and more 
interesting so-called utilitarian problems of construction. 
Some of them are entirely and legitimately architectural 
problems, while in other cases the architect should col- 
laborate with the engineer. There may be no question 
of decoration or ornament involved, but architecture and 
practically all construction should be inseparable. An 
earnest appeal should be made for this collaboration, 
not merely in the interest of beauty, but rather in the 
interest of economy—beauty will follow in its natural 
sequence. In the larger municipal and suburban problems 
requiring economy in cost and saving of energy, even 
when commercial and investment interests are involved, 
in problems of traffic, rapid transit, and public comfort, 
under all conditions in the solution of these greater prob- 
lems the qualitative and quantitative viewpoints should 
be inseparable. Following the natural laws of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, if undertaken with art, beauty will 
predominate in the end, and so deliver us from the de- 
facement of nature, and make the city and suburbs more 
fit to live in, especially where the working and poorer 
classes are concerned. Such problems may only involve 
a thorough knowledge of good planning. 

In the first years of my architectural career I was ac- 
cused by my fellow countrymen of attaching too much 
importance to the artistic study of the floor plan; it was 
constantly asserted that I was trying to inculcate the Paris 
Beaux Arts methods of education into our American ar- 


chitectural practice, my critics not realizing that those 
methods of study in plan have been adhered to at all 
times since the beginning of architecture. They little 
realize that if the floor plan, determining two of the three 
dimensions in space, is well studied, beautiful in propor- 
tions, with a proper distribution of piers, thickness of 
walls, logically disposed and with good circulation, there 
will be no structural difficulties, and that this principle 
has obtained ever since the dawn of architectural history. 
The plan lends itself to thinking in three dimensions. 
When the plan looks well it builds well, constructs well, 
so that we find we need very little of the analytical mathe- 
matics to assist us excepting as a mere matter of verifi- 
cation. 

Until modern times, architects knew but little about 
analytical mathematics as compared with what we 
are now given to learn—but they knew their stereotomy 
better than most of us today. They knew but little 
about the strength of materials, but they understood 
constructive principles, for, after all, analytical mathemat- 
ics is a comparatively modern science. While there ex- 
isted graphical rules for the approximate determination 
of the thrusts from arches as early as the thirteenth cen- 
tury, yet it is practically only within the last century that 
the correct principles of constructive analysis have been 
fully developed. If an arch or a bridge looks well, it 
will build well, when it is the outcome of a well-studied 
plan. 

There must have occurred many serious calamities in 
the past because of bad art and no analytical means of 
verification; but just as nature is beautiful when fit 
to survive, so the great buildings and monuments of the 
past that have survived are beautiful in plan, form and 
proportion. It is really architecture and well-propor- 
tioned masonry versus engineering and iron, a compara- 
tively new profession and a new material; each has its 
use, but they are not interchangeable. I believe that 
buildings have stood for centuries solely because their 
plans, as seen on paper, were so thoroughly artistic and 
beautiful. 

We are told that the cell of the bee is built at 
that angle which gives the most strength with the least 
wax, so that the line of beauty is the result of per- 
fect economy. Emerson realized the truth when he said 
it is a rule of largest application, true in a plant, true in 
a loaf of bread, that in the construction of any fabric or 
organism any real increase of fitness to its end is an 
increase of beauty. 

We Americans too little realize that we really come 
to Europe in a large measure because of what man has 
done with art to beautify nature. As music is more 
beautiful than any merely natural sound, so nature is 
generally either greatly enhanced by the human interest 
when man has made his impress upon it, or it is cruelly 
and unnecessarily sacrificed. 

Art and a proper artistic sense of the fitness of things 
completes the picture. When far away from civilization, 
surrounded by primeval nature, a man, if in his normal 
state of mind, soon longs for the warmth and color of 
fertile fields, the thrift of farms; he thinks of forests 
interwoven by winding roads or vistas intelligently con- 
ceived. 
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The pageantry of sea and sky, the starlit night, the 
rising or setting sun, the rugged mountains or deep 
crevices, the bewildering beauty of the flowers, can never 
awaken the same human emotions and sympathy as when 
with art they are made more beautiful—wedded to 
weather-beaten walls, the castle or the shrine, or the 
distant romantic village nestled in the crevice or perched 
on the mountain-side. I have said that I believe it to 
be a law of the universe that the forms of life that are 
fittest to survive—indeed, the very universe itself—are 
beautiful in form and color, and that nature’s selections 
are beautifully expressed. Ugliness, deformity, and self- 
indulgence are synonymous. And so it is in every econo- 
my of life—what would survive must be beautifully ex- 
pressed. 

It is equally true that one trained in the understand- 
ing of beauty can more profoundly fathom the laws 
of nature than one who has neglected to develop this side 
of his education. Indeed, if the way of the artists is 
undertaken with philosophy and humility, the things that 
are divine, God in the universe, will I believe, be more 
clearly revealed to him, more impressively, more convinc- 
ingly, than when approached by way of theological dis- 
cussion or scientific research. And so in literature as in 
art, the subject matter must be expressed or presented 
with beauty in order to survive and firmly impress itself 
upon successive generations. It is the art in story- 
telling which gives real life and human interest to the 
characters, and which makes the fancy and imagination of 
the author outlive his own generation. Words may have 
color as full and luminous as may be found in any school 
of painting, and form as subtle and radiant as may be 
revealed in the art of the sculptor or the architect, and 
music as beautiful and melodious as a song. Truth or 
precept as well as fiction will only penetrate the human 
heart and demand respect and obedience when clothed in 
beauty. 

The proverbs, the bywords of the ages, are only 
familiar truths beautifully expressed with forceful sim- 
plicity and precise epigram; even mathematics have a 
beauty of their own, and, while in some ways allied with 
beauty in art, both are different phases of what we might 
call generalized beauty. Every mathematical equation 
has a certain quality of beauty because it is orderly and 
complete in its visible expression of a truth. All the nat- 
ural lines of stresses and strains in a solid are things of 
beauty, and every structure built to these true lines, ipso 
facto, is beautiful. Newton’s laws of motion, so simple, 
so fundamental, so inclusive in their scope, could only be 
enunciated with such elegance of expression to make 
them endure forever. The divine word of God as it 
has been revealed in any enduring philosophy or religion 
has always been enshrined in language immortal. 

There is beauty everywhere, and there is no such thing 
as poverty if only we realize the universal ownership of 
beauty in nature and art. You may own the land, but 
not the landscape. You may have physical possession of 
a great picture or a building, but if they are really great 
the man who truly owns them is the man who most appre- 
ciates their beauty. In the light of this truth in written 
word, in painted canvas or chiselled stone, or in the har- 
monies and melodies of sound and in the beauty of nature 
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all round, the happiest and richest man in the world is 
he who sees most and best understands nature’s laws as 
expressed in beauty. 

Biography 

Mr. Hastings was born in New York City, of American 
parents, in the year 1860. His grandfather, Thomas Hast- 
ings, was distinguished as a composer of sacred music. His 
father, the Reverend Thomas S. Hastings, an eminent Pres- 
byterian divine, was for many years President of the Union 
Theological Seminary of New York City; his mother was a 
Miss de Groot, an American of Dutch and French parentage. 

Mr. Hastings obtained his professional education at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, where he studied under the pro- 
fessorship of Jules André. He began his architectural career 
in the office of McKim, Mead and White. 

Mr. Hastings is an Academician of the National Academy 
of Design, a member of the Academy of Arts and Letters, 
the Royal Vienna Association of Architects, and the Commit- 
tee of Visitors to Columbia University (Architectural De- 
partment). He is Chevalier of the Legion of Honor; a 
Fellow of the American Institute of Architects; Chairman, 
Sardis Exploration Society C ission; President Beaux Arts 
Institute of Design. He was one of the founders of the 
Commission of Fine Arts, and is a Director in the Museum 
of French Art. He was one of the founders of the Archi- 
tectural League of New York of which he has been Pres- 
ident and several times Director. 





List of Mr. Hastings’ Principal Works 


New York Public Library, New York City; Carnegie Li- 
braries, New York City; Layout of Baltimore, Maryland 
(Mt. Vernon Square and Civic Centre) ; Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; House of Representatives Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.; The Plaza at 59th Street and 
5th Avenue, New York City; Century Theatre, New York 
City; Globe Theatre, New York City; Interior of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York City; Academic Halls for 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Portland (Maine) City 
Hall; Richmond County Borough Hall, Staten Island, N. Y.; 
Richmond County Court House, Staten Island, N. Y.; Staten 
Island Terminal, New York; Manhattan Bridge over East 
River, New York; Administration Building, Carnegie In- 
stitute, Washington, D. C.; City Plan of Hartford, Conn.; 
Union Pacific Railroad Stations, North Platte, Nebraska, and 
Grand Island; United States Rubber Building, New York 
City; Cunard Steamship Company (Consulting Architect for 
New York Offices); office building Standard Oil Company 
of New York, New York City; Bank of Mexico, City of 
Mexico; one of six architects in collaboration on Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, California; 
Industrial Town plan for United States Steel Corporation, 
Duluth, Minn.; Ponce de Leon Hotel, St. Augustine, Fla.; 
Knoedler Building, Fifth Avenue, New York City; National 
Amphitheatre, Arlington Cemetery, Washington, D. C.; Bryant 
Memorial, New York City; Yale Memorial Buildings, New 
Haven, Conn.; Princeton Battle Monument, Princeton, N. J.; 
City Hall Fountain Memorial, New York City; McKinley 
Monument, Buffalo, N. Y.; John Paul Jones Monument, 
Washington, D. C.; Lafayette Monument, Paris, France; 
Altar of Liberty and Victory Arch for the Mayor’s Commit- 
tee for Homecoming Troops, New York City; War Memorial 
for Atlantic City, New Jersey; Cenotaph for Unknown Dead, 
Washington, D. C. (in course of construction) ; numerous 
important residences, various churches in different parts of 
the country, and a number of office buildings for private 
corporations. 


Community Planning and Housing 


CLARENCE S. STEIN, Associate Editor 


What Happened to London? 


The Committee on the Plan of New York and its 
Environs in its study of conditions in the Metropolitan 
district, we hope, will not lose sight of the fact that much 
light may be thrown on one’s own problems by the ex- 
periences of other great cities. Some of the evidence sub- 
mitted by the Garden Cities and Town-Planning Associa- 
tion to the Royal Commission on London Government 
applies as much to New York as to London. The Com- 
mittee said in regard to Social and Economic Evils of 
Large Cities: 

“Nothing is more difficult to resist than a proposal 
which offers immediate and visible advantages. ‘Give us,’ 
we say, ‘what is sweet, and let the next generation deal 
with the bitter.’ Londoners of today, as they gaze upon 
the illuminated map of the Underground Railway, are 
fain to admire an achievement, at which, as Frenchmen 
would say, they have ‘assisted.’ Cool in summer, and 
warm in winter, we travel from the central nucleus in 
half-a-dozen directions, rapidly, safely and cheaply. The 
Tubes, not so long since a novelty, have become a neces- 
sity, as a breakdown or strike makes painfully obvious. 
What more natural than that they should be extended still 
further in all directions, carrying passengers beyond High- 
gate, beyond Golder’s Green, and beyond Clapham? 
Moreover, who will dare to oppose a scheme which prom- 
ises to employ thousands of men now out of work and to 
feed their children, to allay industrial unrest and provide 
idle machines and shops with much-desired engineering 
orders? It would seem as if this were a game in which 
there are many prizes and no blanks. Such games are in 
general designed for the simple by those who are not so 
simple. 

“As Londoners are suffering today from what their 
fathers did for them, they should think of the difficulties 
they in their turn are piling up for the next generation. 
London is already too large, its streets too narrow, its 
houses too close, its traffic too heavy, its population too 
much congested. These words were true of London 30, 
40 or 50 years ago, before the Tubes were heard of. 
It was because London was already too large that part 
of its passenger traffic had to be carried underground. 
Instead of restricting the growth of the monster we con- 
structed a labyrinthine world beneath her, which has in 
effect added to the built-up area above ground. 

“It is clear that Tube extensions are not going to be 
made for nothing; the lifts are not going to pour forth 
nightly thousands of strap-hangers into uninhabited cor- 
ners of Middlesex, Surrey and Essex. Tube extension 
means London extension. Wherever the Tubes go, and 
as far as they go, the speculative builder will follow. 
Around every new terminus will grow up a new dor- 
mitory. The planning of London’s future will be taken 
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out of her own hands, and whether she likes it or not, 
she will be forced to grow larger. 

“There are, too, technical objections to the extension of 
Tubes under present conditions. By adding half-a- 
dozen stations contributory to the system the trains must 
carry more passengers. The crowding which has already 
reached its maximum of bearable discomfort will become a 
positive danger. Instead of being, as was intended, a pas- 
sable alternative to travelling in the open air, Tube travel 
will become a twice-daily infliction, which none but the 
most hardy will undertake. The Underground Railway 
of late has been encouraging its passengers to think by 
putting before them in advertisements concise statements 
of its position. We make no apology for repeating one 
of their most effective posters: 


Greater London’s Development 


Before the Underground drove 
its Railways out to Golders Green 
there was nothing but green fields. 
Now there is a considerable Town 

and a busy population. 

New values have been created 

which stand to the credit of the 

Underground, though others 
keep the cash. 


“To carry the process of thought a little further, it may 
be added that new problems are being created which are 
left for solution to posterity.” 

The National Municipal League has published a short 
and concise statement by Thomas Adams on “Modern 
City Planning, its Meaning and Methods’? in which he 
offers a practical program of planning that should be of 
great help to those who direct the policy of the many 
cities and towns now going in for “Zoning” instead of 
fundamental planning. Zoning, Mr. Adams points out, 
cannot be carried out successfully excepting as part of a 
well studied plan. He says: “But no plan should be 
limited to ‘zoning’ and no ‘zoning’ should be done with 
the main object of stabilizing real estate values. A plan 
should increase real values and not stabilize unreal values 
based on speculation.” Of the Zoning experts he says: 
“The most intricate problems in city planning are prob- 
ably those which are least popular and least spectacular. 
The ‘zoning’ plans which are now being prepared for 
many cities require less specialized knowledge than the 
other matters which need to be dealt with and may in- 
volve the suppression rather than the exercise of imagina- 
tion. To a large extent they depend for their successful 
application on intimate local knowledge. The zoning 
expert may have acquired the knowledge to present his 
data in an intelligent form. He may know the arguments 


2? Modern City Planning, as published in June, 1922, number of 
National Municipal Review. 
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to use to ‘put it over’ with the citizens and he may have 
collected information in other cities which enables him 
to give valuable advice regarding the many cases that 
require special treatment. On the whole, however, a 
plan that is limited to ‘zoning’ can be prepared by an 
intelligent city engineer with comparatively little expert 
* But the planning of a city cannot be cut up 
into watertight compartments. If worthwhile results 
are desired a comprehensive plan must be worked out, 
so Mr. Adams outlines as order of study and work: 


assistance.’ 


1. Reconnaissance survey of the city and surrounding 
region ; 

2. Tentative skeleton plan of the region based on the 
survey ; 

3. City survey; 

4. Complete working plan of the city adapted to the 
law of the state or provin:e. 


A Zoning Primer 

“A Zoning Primer” which has been brought out by 
Secretary Hoover’s Advisory Committee for the purpose 
of boosting zoning, though it mentions the fact that zon- 
ing is a part of the general planning problem, lays stress 
mainly on its value as protector of individual property 
rights. The Primer says of “Technical Advice’: “The 
practice of zoning is relatively new in America. We are 
feeling our way and must learn by experience. Those 
who have had experience tend to become expert, with 
broader knowledge of practices that are proving effective. 
These men are becoming gradually more skilled in the 
methods of getting at the essential facts of any local 
situation, and in the interpretation of those facts. If 
they possess insight and sane judgment, their advice be- 
comes increasingly valuable.” 


Service—for What—and by Whom? 


The outstanding fact in regard to the great housing 
activity of most of the European countries during the 
last few years is the admission of the failure of private 
initiative and the acceptance of housing as a public or 
social function. There is hardly a country at the other 
side of the Atlantic that is not giving financial assistance 
in the building of homes, not only in the form of loans, 
but outright bonuses. This money is not being spent for 
the profit of builders but for the welfare of the Com- 
munity, for these governments are controlling to a much 
greater extent than in the past the type of home in which 
the people are to live. It looks as though the period 
when housing for working people was a business and 
nothing else had passed, as far as Europe is concerned. 

Those who have to do with Government functions are 
beginning to acknowledge that this point of view must 
apply not only to housing but to every activity that 


* A Zoning Primer by The Advisory Committee on Zoning 

Appointed by Secretary Hoover. Sold only by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
has to do with the making of our cities. Daniel L. Tur- 
ner, the Consulting Engineer of the New York Transit 
Commission, in writing of the fundamentals for transit 
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planning, for cities‘ concludes: “In short, city transit is 
a social problem, not a business one. From a _ profit- 
getting standpoint, the interests of the public and the 
railroads are conflicting. They can never be reconciled. 
If past efforts may be taken as a criterion, under the old 
order of things the transit problem never can be solved.” 
Mr. Turner says of the old order—the town authorities, 
the community representatives, did not cause the street 
car system, the moving street, to ramify over the old and 
the new town—over the entire town—in the same man 
ner that the street system does. Instead, the matter was 
left to private interests. City transit was left to be 
exploited by private capital as a business proposition 
the natural course for a business man to follow is to 
develop his property so as to produce as quick a return 
as possible. He cannot be blamed for doing this. Now 
what did those old owners of the street car line do, 
nearly a hundred years ago? They looked over the city, 
selected a route which seemed to offer the best prospect. 
Accidental conditions might have been entirely responsible 
for its location, but the chief requirement was the pos- 
sibility of early profit on the investment. It was a case 
of profits, not service. ‘The essential thing, the question 
of circulating and distributing the city’s population, never 
entered anybody’s head. 

Mr. Turner indicates that transit is in the same boat 
as all of the other related functions that go to make 
up the physical shell in which we develop—they must 
be planned—planned to serve as a part of a related 
structure. He says in regard to his specialty: “If the 
city is to prosper and is to grow, its municipal transporta- 
tion facilities must constantly develop and expand. To 
utilize these carriers in its best interest, the city should 
own and control them. To be able to develop, expand 
and utilize its facilities properly, the city first must 
know the fundamental requirements of transit planning. 
When should the facilities be provided? Are they con 
veniently accessible? Are they sufficiently extensive? 
How should the facilities be owned? How should they 
be operated? These are important matters which every 
city should know. Every city should compel the develop- 
ment, the extension and operation of its transportation 
lines in such a manner as will best serve its needs.” 

Transit like zoning cannot play the City Planning 
game alone without regrettable cost to the City. New 
York’s growth since the coming of rapid transit has been 
dictated by subway financiers followed by land and build 
ing speculators. London’s story here again parallels that 
of New York. 

The International Housing Conference at Rome, Italy, 
in September, has an elaborate program, including a 
general discussion of the problem of low-cost houses in 
all countries. It will also deal with the problem of 
financial intervention by State and municipal authorities, 
and will endeavor to bring about a uniformity of 
terminology, so that statistics may be more accurately 
compared. The question of standardization of materials 
will likewise be considered. The full report of the 
Congress will appear in the JouRNAL. 

* The Fundamentals of Transit Planning for Cities by Daniel 
L. Turner, Consulting Engineer New York Transit Commission, 
National Conference on City Planning, 1922, August 
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Letters to the Editor 


More About Fugitive Advertising 


To THE EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL: 


The distinctions between Bravery, Recklessness and 
Knavery are sometimes fine ones. Bravery makes sure of 
its facts and then advances fearlessly. Recklessness plows 
ahead heedless of facts, and Knavery willingly ignores 
facts, if by so doing it may perchance profit by the igno- 
rance of the bystander. 

Mr. John Sullivan, signing himself Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Association of National Advertisers, Inc., and who of 
course speaks with authority for all the advertisers of the 
country, in a recent letter to the JoURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
InstTiIrUTE oF ARCHITECTS includes the following paragraph: 

“There is another form of solicitation of advertising by 
architects that is also akin to blackmailing: Before me 
are soliciting letters written by the Chicago Architectural 
Exhibition, the Architectural League of New York, the 
Philadelphia Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
and the T Square Club for their Twenty-fifth Architectural 
Exhibition, and so on.” 

The use of the word “blackmail” by Mr. Sullivan savors 
slightly of the last of the three qualities mentioned above. 
It is a fine reptilian word suggestive of secrecy, filth, slime 
and venom, and as such, he seems perfectly willing to let 
it carry whatever false implication it may. Stripped of 
innuendo, his grievance against the organizations named by 
him is that the prestige and influence of the architectural 
profession is employed to divert a certain amount of adver- 
tising from professional advertising channels into publica- 
tions directly supervised and controlled by the artistic 
professions themselves. 

I quote a further paragraph of his letter: 


“Incidentally, I may say that these professional men and 
their organizations have their letters included in a col- 
lection which contains similar solicitations from the Plum- 
bers’ Social Club of New York, the Police and Fire Journal 
(of the Police and Firemen of Pittsburgh, Allegheny County 
and Western Pennsylvania), and the Indiana Ice Dealers’ 
Association, etc., etc.” 

Could anything illustrate more beautifully than this para- 
graph the utter stupidity of the person who is entrusted 
with the duty of classifying the mail of the Association 
of National Advertisers? 

I quote one more paragraph: 


“Manufacturers who spend money for advertising do so 
for the purpose of securing the stabilizing of markets, to 
secure standardized quantity production in their plants for 
the purpose of securing a minimum unit cost of production, 
a low selling cost, and so be able to maintain minimum sell- 
ing prices. They use, in selling their goods, not only the 
individual salesman, but the mass salesman—advertising.” 

Let us take this statement on its face value and assume 
that it is fairly representative. What then? It says nothing 
whatever about quality and it is with quality in the industrial 
output of the country that professional organizations, such 
as those mentioned are primarily concerned. ‘Two curses 
of architectural practice today are the uninformed salesman 
and the deluge of unreliable reading matter issued under 
the auspices of commercial agencies. Among the organi- 
zations mentioned by Mr. Sullivan, the one with which I 
have been intimately familiar during many years is the 
Architectural League of New York. For more than a third 
of a century the exhibitions, year books and other educa- 
tional activities of this organization have in my judgment 
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constituted the most valuable single element in the steady 
progress of quality and good taste in the industries allied 
with the art of architecture. ‘These activities have been 
made possible by a group of farseeing builders and manu- 
facturers of all the materials which enter into a building, 
who have had the wit and the imagination to see the value 
of an appeal to a smaller but more select audience, and 
many of them have been outspoken in their appreciation of 
the privilege of cooperating in this undertaking, from the 
standpoint of their own advantage as well as of the general 
good. 


J. Monroe Hew itr. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL: 


As President of the Architectural League of New York, 
I feel it incumbent on me to comment on the letter pub- 
lished in the last issue of the JourRNAL by the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association of National Advertisers, Inc. 

This letter appears to me to express an irritation on the 
part of Mr. Sullivan at the temerity of the members of the 
Architectural League and other architectural organizations 
in soliciting advertising matter, on the ground that the 
catalogues or year books do not constitute legitimate pub 
licity vehicles. ‘That his expression of opinion is founded 
on a very gross ignorance of the publications and the methods 
by which the League, to confine myself to this Society, 
secures advertising, and the attitude of the manufacturer 
or of other firms toward the League, seems at least ap- 
parent. A knowledge of the necessity which dictates a 
means of raising money for exhibition and other educa- 
tional necessities of the Architectural League as a supple- 
ment to the time, money and energy contributed by the 
various administrative committees and the members as a 
whole, must be first acquired before adopting a critical 
attitude toward this and other societies with similar ob- 
jectives. To confuse us with various nondescript associa- 
tions soliciting advertising for possible private and less 
public benefit also predicates an apparent lack of investiga- 
tion on the part of the Secretary-Treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Letters and observations of this type, with arguments 
pro and con covering the principles involved, turn up 
periodically and the subject has been discussed from every 
angle with much controversial heat. The remedy seems 
to be in the hands of the advertisers, if one may suggest 
it, and that is not to advertise. On the other hand, the 
attitude of the manufacturer or other advertiser toward us 
has been uniformly encouraging and in no way significant 
of acquiescence in the suggestion made of polite “blackmail.” 
I hesitate to comment on Mr. Sullivan’s use of this word 
as being, I am sure, a figure of speech in its intent, and 
not used by him as an insinuation. 

We should be delighted to eliminate advertising and make 
our contribution toward the general artistic education of 
the country by means of our exhibitions, lectures, and other 
propaganda, all at our own expense, if it were possible 
to translate the attitude of a very large group of architects, 
painters, sculptors, and craftsmen into practical actuality. 
Their devotion to this idea is too well known to make 
additional comment thereon necessary. 

Fortunately, there exists among the people who advertise 
a similar attitude toward things pertaining to art and their 
encouragement through the medium of architecture and the 
allied arts, and therefore, I feel safe in assuming that one 
sacrifice is offset by the other, and until we can have a 
Ministry or Department of Fine Arts in Washington as 
part of the United States government, and an attitude on 
the part of national or municipal governments to encourage 
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art in this country by government interest and subsidy, we 
shall have to continue our exhibitions, wherein this spirit 
of sacrifice is evident to everyone, except to the gentleman 
who wrote the letter which prompted this reply, for the 
general good of the public and its instruction. 

Unless some such means is discovered to defray costs, 
and when I say costs I do not mean actual money alone, 
but the contribution of time and energy, the exhibitions of 
the Architectural League, the Chicago Architectural Club, 
the Philadelphia Chapter of the Institute, and the T Square 
Club would have to be discontinued, and, as an equivalent, 
each member of the Institute or member of these societies 
would voluntarily undertake privately and at his own ex- 
pense an exhibition of his work. That this would reduce 
the number, scope and dimension of exhibitions is altogether 
probable, in which case let us sacrifice exhibitions and 
records of exhibitions altogether if by so doing we can 
avoid the appearance and implication contained in Mr. 
Sullivan's letter. 

In conclusion I may say that the issue of the Exhibition 
Catalogue of the Architectural League is each year in- 
creasing and tending toward over-subscription. 


Howarp GREENLEY, President. 


Institute and Chapter Activities 


A Circuar of all decisions of the National Board of 
Jurisdictional Awards up to 1 August has just been 
issued by the Institute. 


THE Executive Committee of the Institute will meet 
at Greenwich, Conn., on 8 and 9 September. 


THERE HAS been received at the Octagon House the 
following letter from Monsieur Laloux on whom was 
conferred the Institute Gold Medal at the Convention 
in Chicago: 

La Marjolaine, 
Montigny sur Loing (S. et M.) 
June 27, 1922. 
To the President 
of the American Institute of Architects: 


Sir, AND EsTEEMED CONFRERE: 


I have received from the French Consul in Chicago a 
letter in which he informs me that he has received, in my 
name, the gold medal which was awarded to me by my 
confreres of the American Institute of Architects, at the 
closing session of the Congress. 

The intervention, in the circumstances, of a representa- 
tive of France at Chicago, shows that the American Architects 
—a great many of whom, I believe, are students of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts of Paris—wish, in honoring me of 
their second country, to render discreet homage to French 
instruction and art. I am rejoiced and proud, but I am 
not surprised, in view of the sentiments of profound esteem 
and of high comradeship which unite us. 

Be that as it may, my dear and honored confrere, I wish 
again to impress upon the President and the Institute my 
sincere gratitude for this precious mark of their esteem. 

With renewed agsurance of my sense of indebtedness and 
of high consideration, 

LaLoux. 


THE FOLLOWING letter has been received from Secretary 
Hoover who was elected to Honorary Membership at 
the Chicago Convention: 


August 3, 1922. 
Mr. Henry H. Kendall, 
American Institute of Architects, 
The Octagon House, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. KENDALL: 

I hope you will express my appreciation to the Institute 
of Architects for the great honor I have received at their 
hands. There is nothing that one can treasure so much 
as the kindly feeling of men akin to one’s own profession. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT Hoover. 


For THE ensuing year the Committee on the Le Brun 
Traveling Scholarship of the New York Chapter is 
Julian Clarence Levi, Chairman, and Messrs. Ayres, 


Howells, Koyl and Peck. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL exhibit arranged by the Wash- 
ington State Chapter is considered to have been most 
successful and the Committee in charge has been highly 
commended for their work. 


It seems idle to add to the evidence of the favor with 
which the exhibit of American Architecture has been 
received in England, but we cannot resist printing the 
comment which appeared in the publication of the Incorpo- 
ration of Architects in Scotland, on the occasion of the 
opening of the exhibit in Glasgow on 21 June last: 

“The first surprise on entering the Galleries was the 
general effect of the show, which was much finer than 
any exhibition of pictures and sculpture ever seen there. 
The bare cost of the work shown must have been about 
£50,000,000, and its artistic value probably ten times 
that of all the picture galleries of the world. And this 
is only a small part of one country during one generation. 
Many a poor fly buys a picture or a nick-nack. It takes 
a big man to build something worth while. A shallow 
nation $pends its money on paper lanterns and hollow- 
walled slums. A nation of big men build for all time. 
America is not a nation of big men, but her men do 
bigger things than ours. She is passing through a Renais- 
sance, we are passing through a Decadence, and whether 
passing upwards or downwards is doubtful. 

“From the utilitarian point of view originality may be 
claimed for American buildings. The American wants 
comfort, and tries to get it in heat and upholstery, in 
a thousand ‘labor-saving’ devices, many of them for 
doing things which are better not done. From the point 
of view of the creative architect, America, great as she 
is, is less inspiring than almost any other country. Her 
architects are products of the hot-house schools of Paris, 
trained in rigid styles by the French architect dominie. 
Architecture has never been understood by the French. 
They look on it as cabinetmaking in stone. The Amer- 
icans suffer from having gone to school there instead 
of—playing truant. Their earliest work is the best, and 
it is London, Dickens period. No American architect 
has yet realized what a skyscraper really is. The most 
original thing in the show is the National Farmers’ 
Bank, Owatonna, Minn.; Louis H. Sullivan, Architect, 
Chicago, Ill. One gets tired of guessing which old 
building Messrs. McKim, Mead & White will copy next. 
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Their office must have a photograph of every ‘box-office 
success’ in Europe. 

“Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue is good at using Spanish 
motifs. 

“The Plans of the City of Washington are neatly 
drawn. Who did them? 

“Charles I. Berg has made Allen House, Morristown, 
N. J., much more Old English than anything in old 
England. 

“John T. Windrim, Philadelphia, Pa., makes interesting 
buildings and interesting drawings of them. 

“Carrere & Hastings, N. Y., are somewhat amateurish 
in the carrying out of a big idea—The Ponce de Leon 
(Hotel), St. Augustine, Fla. 

“Why should Scottish architects remain in Scotland 
when America so evidently wants architecture and Scot- 
land doesn’t? 

“The same old mistake—Patriotism! Patriotism makes 
us think that our fellow-countrymen are better than they 
are—Patriotism does the same for the fellow-countrymen. 
It would do the same for us if possible.” 





News Notes 


G. ALpert LANSB3URGH, architect, announces the re- 
moval of his offices to 140 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made by the Chicago Building 
Material Exhibit of a new and expanded service for 
architects in connection with their sample rooms at 15 
East Van Buren Street. 


Visitors to Chartres this summer may have enjoyed 
the very rare privilege of seeing a stained glass window 
put together. During the war all of the glass in Chartres 
was taken down and stored for safe keeping. It is now 
being replaced, much to the delight and instruction of 
one of our correspondents. 


W. R. B. Witcox has accepted the professorship of 
architecture, which carries with it the task or organi-ing 
and administering the Department of Architecture, at 
the University of Oregon, to which he will carry a host 
of good wishes and the rare qualifications which are his 
through long study, reflection and experience. 


THE PATRONS of the American Section of the Tenth 
International Congress of Architects at Brussels in 
September are The Honorable Secretary of State, The 
Honorable Secretary of the Treasury, The Honorable 
Secretary of Commerce, His Excellency the American 
Ambassador to Belgium, Doctor Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, Mr. Robert de Forest, Honorable Thomas Nelson 
Page, Honorable John Barton Payne, Honorable Elihu 
Root and Mr. Daniel Chester French. 


THE JouRNAL is asked to bring to the attention of 
architects the facts concerning the reorganization of 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps of the United States Army, 





which consists of men commissioned ready for service 
in a national emergency. Previous experience for enlist- 
ment is not necessary but it is the expressed desire of 
the War Department to give each applicant the grade 
and position commensurate with his probable value in 
helping “to plan the mobilization of the industrial, trans- 
portation, economic and even artistic resources of the 
country.” A letter to the Adjutant General, Washing- 
ton, will bring application blanks, and a reserve officer 
may be commissioned direct from civil life, provided, 
in the case of an architect, he has the necessary training 
and experience. 


PresipENT Fiske of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company of New York turned the first sod, on 16 August, 
in the work of the building the new Nine-dollar-a-room 
apartments, designed by Andrew J. Thomas, illustrations 
of which have already appeared in these columns. ‘The 
event was marked with much ceremony. ‘The gratitude 
of the children was symbolized, “labor” promised its 
unqualified support, and there were remarks and addresses 
by prominent people. The publicity resulting might well 
be pondered by architects generally, for it seems an easy 
thing to achieve when undertaken in the proper way. 
In the meantime, it is safe to say that no housing ven- 
ture was ever the object of more interest than this one, 
for it is the last word in the United States in careful 
planning and financing. 


Tue AssociATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, 
Inc., announce the preparation of a standard form of 


Equipment Rental Agreement for distribution to its 
membership. It is designed to remove misunderstandings 


and facilitate the shipping of equipment on short notice 
or in emergency. Its interest to architects will be found, 
we believe, in cases where they are working under a 
cost basis of agreement. Architects using the Circular 
of Information on the Cost Plus Fee Form of Contract 
for Building Construction will have noticed that the 
question of plant is touched upon in Article 7, and the 
present standard form of equipment lease will no doubt 
assist in meeting the problems disclosed in this Article. 
Copies of the Agreement may be obtained from the 
A. G. C., Inc., Munsey Building, Washington, D. C., 
at ten cents each or five dollars a hundred. 


Obituary 


Howard Crosby Butler, H.A.1LA. 
Elected to Honorary Membership in the Institute in 1915 
Died at Paris, France, 15 August, 1922 

(Further notice later.) 
George Beaumont, F.A,LA. 
Elected to Fellowship in the Institute in 1889 
Died at Chicago, 11 July, 1922 


(Further notice later.) 


Structural Service Department appears on the second right-hand page following 
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The Arlington Memorial Bridge Proposal 
at Washington 


Plan showing the development of Washington as 
laid out by the Commission of 1901, and indicating 
the site selected for the Arlington Memorial Bridge. 
The Arlington Memorial Bridge Commission has pre- 
sented an alternative plan by which the bridge would 
cross the river higher up and at the terminus of New 
York Avenue, as shown by dotted lines in the illustra- 
tion, which would then be carried through the present 
Naval Hospital and grounds. The Commission of Fine 


Arts has had this proposal under consideration and has 
submitted a report adversely thereto and has expressed 
the hope that no deviation be made from the plan of 
1901, which was of course the basis for determining 
the location of the Lincoln Memorial. The small 
sketch above, by Mr. Henry Bacon, Architect of the 
Lincoln Memorial, shows how the New York Avenue 
location of the bridge would make it compete with 
the Memorial. 








